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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & (O'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR,” &c. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, 
MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 


JACK’S COURTSHIP: a Sailor's Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. 3 vols.,cr.8vo, 31s. 6dw« 


RECOLLECTIONS of FLY. FISHING for | | OUR HANOVERIAN KINGS: a Short | Now ready, medium 8vo, with Illustrations, ornamental cloth, 16s. 
SALMON, TROUT, and GRAYLING; with Notes their Haunts, | pve ty Four Georgs, embracing the period 1714- —_ By B.C, | PLANT LORE, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. 
Habits, and Histo SOWARD Mat otes on rf Haunts, | WE, M.A. Crown 8vo, with several Maps, cloth, 7s. 6d. | By RICHARD FOLKARD, Jun Sabeutie the Myths, Treditions, 

=. + ll he sat ag M.D., ae om | Guperetitions, Folk-lore, Symbolism, and Language of the Plant King- 
Tilustrated rancis Seymour Haden, 
Esq., and other Woodcuts, Small post %vo, printed on handsome 


| THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS of NEW | PP a an ENCYCLOPASDIA of FIVE HUNDRED PLANTS, English and 
paper Ly Whittingham, cloth extra, 6s, Also, a Large - Paper | f 


oreign, giving their Myths, Leg: nds, Folk-lore, and History, The whole 
a. ne © aud Folk-lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, | | forming by far the most Complete and Comprehensive Work hitherto pub- 
Edition, of which only One Hundred Copies have been printed, d Penobscot Tri By 
each Copy being numbered from One upwards, price 108. 6d | 























CHARLES C. LBLAND, Author of * The lished on the subject. 
Gipstes,” &e, A ~¥ iame, with Illustrations from Designs scraped | 


“A very charming volume of the kind that is always readable, whenever 
upon birch bark by an Indian, 8s. 


y u take it up, and wherever you -_ rn it. slittsansie ard. 





New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., royal Svo, cloth extra, 21s. 


THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN. Portraits of the One Hundred Greatest Men 
» Teproduced from fine and rare Steel Engravings. With Biographies. 
A pane Introduction to the Work is written by RALPH WALDO EMERSON, and Introduction to Section I. by MATTHEW ARNOLD —Section II. by H. Tarne— 
Section III. by Max MULLER and R. * alia 5-7 IV. by Noan PorTER—Section V. by A. P. StantEY—Section VI. by H. HEtMHortTz—Section VII. by J. A. FrouDE 
—Section VIIL. by Professor JOHN FIsKE. * The Original Edition of this Work was published at E1Gut GUINEAS. 





1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


A SKETCH of the LI FE and TIMES of the Rev. SYDNEY 


SMITH, M.A., Rector of Combe-Florey, and Canon Residenti f St. Paul's, Based il t 
and the Recollections of Personal Friends. By STUART J. REID, ’ ii mete ieieaineeane "7 


NATURE’S SERIAL STORY. By E. P. Roe. With Sixty-five 


Full-page and other exquisite Illustrations drawn by William Hamilton Gibson and Frederick Dielma 
engraved by Wellington, Whitney, Hoskin, Wolf, Tinkey, and F. Pettit. Demy 4to, cloth pees otgee, 
Nearly ready. 


FOOD for the MILLION: a Guide for Starting Public Kitchens. 


With —e Tables and Calculations. By Captain M. P. WOLF 
M.A. Sanall post Ovos cloth ane. y Capt OLFF. Preface by the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, 


MARY HARRISON'S COOKERY BOOK—DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


THE SKILFUL COOK: a Practical Manual of Modern Experience. 


| hen Miss MARY HARRISON, — Diplomée of the National Training School for Cookery, South 
Kensington. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s ” [Wearly ready. 


ALL ROUND SPAIN, by ROAD or RAIL. With a Short Account 


of a Visit to Andorra. By F. H. "DR VERELL. Crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
A POPULAR ONE SHILLING EDITION is now ready of 


AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND in BRITAIN. By Andrew 


ae Stiff, attractive board covers. 


Third Edition, demy 8vo, numerous Illustrations aud Map, cloth extra, 21s, 


HE KING COUNTRY; or, Explorations in New Zealand. By 


J. H. KERRY-NICIIOLLS. Being a Sunatie of 600 Miles of Travel through Maoriland. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 370 pp , 16 Full-Page Chromo-lithographs, and 15 Lithographs, 2!s, 


° | THE SNAKE DANCE of the MOQUIS of ARIZONA; being a 


Narrative of » Journey from Sante Fé, New Mexico, to tho Villages of the Moqui Indiis ‘2 Arizons, By 
JOHN C, BOURKE, Captain ‘third U.S, Cavalry. 


THE ACCURSED LAND; or, First Steps on the Waterway of 


Edom. Ry Lieut.-Col. H. E. COLVILE, ? Grenadier Guards, Author of * A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers.” 
Crown 8v>, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


“ A delightful vo'ume of travel, not alone entertaining and amusing, but exceptionally instructive,” 
Army and Navy Gazette, 


ENSLAVED: a Novel. By Robert J. Langstaff de Havilland, M.A. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 3is, 6d. 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. Riddell. 


cloth, 6s. Forming the New Volume of ** Low's Standard Novels.” 


‘HAYDN. By Pauline D. Townsend. 


Small post 8vo, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


Forming the New Volume of the Scries of ‘* Biographies of the Great Musicians,” 


Sixth and Enlarged Edition, small crown &vo, pp. 112, cloth extra, 2s. 


ial, almost rollicking record of a tetp faa, four-inchand from Brighton to Inverness; and the | THE CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK. By Reginald F. D. Palgrave, 


A genial, 
high spirits and good humour of the writer infect the rea 


SOME HERETICS of YESTERDAY. By S. E. Herrick, D.D. 


ae oe .» Crown 8vo, Se, 


:Tauler and the ng Hus—S: ‘Latimer--C h 
= ae illiam Brewster—Jobn Wesley. a 





the Clerk-Assistuut of the House of Cummmons, 


MY COMFORTER, and other RELIGIOUS POEMS. Selected 


— — by the Compiler oee * The Changed Cross,” ** The thuduw of the Kock,” &c. 6mo, cloth gilt, gil 
ges, 26 





NEW ILLUSTRATED 


JUVENILE VOLUMES, 





READY OR NEARLY READY. 





NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 
KERABAN the INFLEXIBLE. Small post & Sv0, 


with numerous Ilustrations, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


QUEER STORIES. 


Poe ap gar negro Bocusror, UNDER the METEOR FLAG: the Lo 


Midshipman during ‘he Fren 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ * LITTLE WOMEN.” 


SPINNING-WHEEL STORIES. By Lovisa M. 6s. ; plain edges, 5s. 


| THE GOLD SEEKERS : 


Crusoes of G By LOUIS BOUSSENAKD. With numerous 
Dlastrations, clot ht me. gilt eiges, 6s. (Ready. 


a Sequel to “The! THE OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY BOOK. By 
Mra. BURTON HARRISON, With numerous Illustrations by Miss 
Rosina Emmett, Illustrator of “Pretty Peggy.” Square l6mo, cloth 


extra, 6s. 
a 
ch Revolutionary War. 2 uarry | THE STORY of VITEAU. By Frank R 
COL LINGWOOD, Small post, fully Mlustrated, cloth extras, gilt edges, STOCKTON, Author of * A Jolly “- pean Crown 8vo, with Six 
‘cody. teen Full- -Page lilustrations, cloth, 5 [Read 


tm x KING of the TIGERS: a Story of Central | THE SILVER CANON: a Tale of the Western | HEIDI'S EARLY EXPERIENCES: a Story f 


India, By ROUSSELET. 8m 
“Laban igbeeea OO Some ee | 


OUR VILLAGE LIFE: Words and Illustrations. | CHARMOUTH GRANGE: a Tale of the Seven- 


teenth Century. By J. PERCY GROVES, Small post 8vo, fully Ilus- 
trated, cloth, gilt cdges, 6s. ; plain edges, 5s. (Reaty. 


ce ae. > ow Royal ito, with Thirty Coloured lictures, 





Plains. By G. MANVILLE FENN. Small post 8vo, with numerous | Children and for those who Love Chid en, By JOHANNA SPYRI 
Ilusteations, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. ; plain edges, 5s. (Ready. 


Smal! post 8vo, Itlustrated, cloth extra, 4s 6d, [ Keady. 


HEIDI’S FURTHER EXPERIENCES: a Sto 
for Children and for those who Love Ch'ldren. By JOHANNA 5S?’ $) RI 
#mall post 8vo, Illustrated, cloth extra, 4s, 6d. (Rea 








Loypon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188, Fieer Srreer, E.C, 
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Wharton; Lord Macclesfield’s Basque 
Miss. by Prof. Rhys and vane L.-L. Bona- 


APTOINTMENTS FOR Next WerEK 
SAALFELD’s GREEK WORDS IN Latin, by Prof. 
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CORRESPONDENCE :— 
Mr. Hessels and his Criticisms, by Henry Sweet; 
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'THOMSON’s LIFE OF HABLOT BRowNE, by Cosmo 
MONKHOUSE . 
Mr. Mitzais’s PrcTuRES AT MACLEAN’Ss GALLERY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ART SOCIETY ‘ : 
Tue Eaypr premermnens FUND — . «¢ 
OBITUARY . ° e ° e ° . . 
CORRESPONDENC 
An Arian el on the Palatine Hill, by Hodder 
M. Westropp .  . = ° 
NorEs ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY . . . 
STAGE NOTES . — 
RECENT ConczeErs, by g. 8. ‘SHEDLOCK . €.4 


A VISIT to the SEVEN CHURCHES of 


ASIA, Illustrated by Seventy-two Photos, can be EXPLAINED any 
evening, in London, after 6 o'clock, by J. TROTMAN, Attendant British 
Museum, who was employed by the "Trustees at the Excavations at Ephesus, 
Copies Is. each. 


MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


wet contributes greatly to a, ? 


nes always causes failure in lite £ 
A bad memory. 
HAT is indispensable to every Lady and Gentleman, 
Student, Che mist, Physician, Merchant, Lawyer, 
nomena Farmer, &c. A good memory. 
ev one obtain from, PROFESSOR 
wit COIseTTE! x good memory—the Physiological 
Art of Never Forgetting—wholly uvlike Mnemonics. 
Any book whatever mastered in one reading. 
yroepoctusce post-free, giving opinions of Mr. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
Clergymen, and others who have studied the system. 
Great inducements to Correspondence Classes 
“ Never-forgetting” and for cure of ‘‘ Mind-wander- 
ing” in all parts of the world. Private Lessons—Day 
and Evening Classes—Lectures in Families of the 
Nobility and Gent: 
Professor LOIS TTE, 97, New OxFrorpD STREET, 
NDON. 


Rexat ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


ae, NOVEMBER 17,4 P.M. 
rene will be 


ON the BE FARINGS of the STUDY of the BANTU LANGUAGES of 
souTH AFRICA on the ARYAN FAMILY of LANGUAGES.” By the 


Rev. T. W. KOLBE. 
2. “ON BUDDHIST REMAINS pear nepeeee, ay WESTERN RAJ- 


PUTANA.” By Surg.-Major J. H. i pee * M. — 
. Ww. "viex, Sec, R.A 8. 


(GOVERNMEN T GRANT of £4,000 for the 


PROMOTION of SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


good memory. 








A MEETING of the GOVERNMENT GRANT COMMITTEE will be held 
during the month of DECEMBER. It is requested that APPLICATIONS to 
be considered at that Meeting be forwerded to Mr. HERBERT hixX, Royal 
Society, Burlington House, London, W., marked ‘* Government Grant,” 
before the 1ST of the month. 


(THE GROCERS’ COMPANY’S SCHOOLS, 


OUNDLE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of these Schools will be VACANT at 
CHRISTMAS NEXT, on the retirement of the Rev. T. C. Fry, M.A., in 
consequence of serious illness. 

The Court of the Grocers’ Company are prepared to receive APPLICA- 
TIONS from Gentlemen who may be desirous of obtaining the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP of the Schools, which comprise a First Grade Classical 
School, established by the Company, avd a Grammar School founded by 

ir Wm. Laxton in 1556. The Company will guarantee to the Head-Master 
a mi income of £1,000 a-year, and an excellent residence free of rent, 





T° CURATORS of MUSEUMS and COL- 


LECTOKS of CURIOSITIES.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a Large and 
Varied PRIVATE COLLECTION of MINERALS and AGATES, FOSSILS 
and SHELLS,—Address Mrs, E, M., care of Messrs. Harvey, Alsop, and 
Stevens, Solicitors, 9, Fenwick-street, Liverpool. 


ESSONS in OIL PAINTING.—An 


ARTIST is desirous of obtaining a few more PUPILS, for Still-life, 
Landscape, or Figure; has been a Student at the National Gallery for 
several years, and also ao member of the se at the en 
6, _ Terms ond Pp . on app Address, care of M, 

bury, N. 


ALERT JACKSON’S NEW CATA- 


LOGUE,—Sporting Books, Important County Histories, &c. Gratis 
and Pont free. 224, Groat Portland-strect, London, w. Libruries Purchased. 


7ORKSHIRE BOOKS, CATALOGUE of.— 


Twelve pages, free by post. —s. Wa Sun Buildi 
Bradford, ‘ 34 : 2 


OOKS and LIBRARIES purchased to 


any amount for prompt cash, Utm~st value given. Distance no 
object, all parts of the country visited. Cash remitted for consignments 
forwarded. Established 1842, Largest stock in the County. 8S. WATER- 
HOUSE, Sun Buildings, Bradford. 


ORWICH.— —Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 
Orievtal, Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., ke, —B. Sauvet, 
7 and 39, Timver-hill, usualiy has specimens of interest. 


O NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE 


EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.—A skiled TRANSLATOR (FRENCH 
and ITALIAN) SEE KS EMPLOYMENT as such. Has published ; cou'd 
undertake Revi lewing, Compiling, &c,—Address TRANS, cure of Messrs. 
O’Counor & Co , 5, Couk-street, Cork, 


197 CENTURY ART SOCIETY.—The 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at the CONDUIT STREET 
GALLERIES from 10 to 6, 























F TREE EMAN a and Marr 10TT,  Secretarie Ss. 


: JYHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBI- 


TION NOW OPEN, 5a, PALL MALL EAST, DAILY, 10 tiil dusk, 
Une Shilling, MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY EV ENINGS, 
7 to 10, Sixpence, Optical Lantern every Moatay evening. 


tray 
LD BIBLES. —TYNDALE (1553), ] per- 
fect, £15 lis, CRANMER’S (1541), 8 3s, : (1549), £7 7s.; noel 
£6 6s. GRNEVAN — £6 68, ; (1576), £2 2s. ; (1599), £1 10s. BISHOPS* 
(1560), £3 3s. ; (1505), £10, MAITHE ws’ (1549), £13 les. AUTHORISED 
(1611), £15 15, 3 (1612), £2 10s.; and many others.—JOSErH J. GREEN, 
Stansted, near Bishop's Sort ford, 


rr T T 
O PU BLIS HERS, AUCTIONEERS, 
SECRETARIES of SOCIKTIES, and others.—GEORGE NORMAN 
SON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 
Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, 
with vanctuality, § Speed, and economy, 





O PROPRIETORS of ‘NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
Truth, Knowledge, Health, Revirw British Mail, che Printing a 
the Furniture Guzette, and. other high-class Publi call 
the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC. ‘and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCZION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether yy or 
Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Period ‘icals, for either 
Printing, Printing and Publisting.—74 to 76, Great Queen-st,, London, W. 








rates, and taxes for two years from the beginning of Christmas Term next. 
The Head-Master must be a Graduate of an English University and a 
member of the Church of England Other things being equa), a Clergyman 


will be preferred. 

ull p H y be obtained from the CLERK of the GROCERS’ Com- 
PANY, Grocers’ Hell, "Lenten, E.C., to whom the applications of Candidates, 
accompaniel by testimonials, must be sent on or before the 1\TH of 
aad EMBER. The Election will take place on or before the 3kD DECEM- 
ER. The new Head-Master will be required to commence his duties in 

} i, Term next. 
_ Grocers’ Hall, October, 1884, 


MANNAMEAD “SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 


ag ear 18:4, 
Number of Boys, 113.—Moor and Sea Air. 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITIES, CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY and NAVY. 
THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £29 each, for Boys under 15, tenable 
for three years, to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


-| (AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded by the County College Association, 
Limited, under the Presidency of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
in order to enable Students at the earliest practicable age and at a moderate 
cost, to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or Medicine, 

Students are admitted at 16, avd a degree may be taken at 19. 

The College charges for ledging and Board (with an extra Term in the 
Long Vacation), including all necessary expenses of Tuition for the B.A, 
Degree, are £84 perannum. 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 


CHAIR OF BIOLOGY, 

The COUNCIL is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS fora CHAIR of 
BIVLOGY, The Appointment will be made, in the first instance, for four 
years, in each of which the Salary will be £400, with two-thirds of the fees, 
the total income being guaranteed to be not less then £500 per annum 
during that period. Applicati d by twenty-five copies of 
testimonials, should be sent to Messcs, SHIELL & SMALL, 5, Bank-street, 
Dundee, not later than 15th November. The successful Candidate will be 
expected to commence work after Christmas. 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under tho Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcestor( : Hege, Oxford, First and Becond 
Claes Classics. First Cless in Law and Voderp History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 te 
2°0 tuineas 


PETTENH: [ALL COLLEGE, STAFFORD- 


RE.—At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, the 
FIRST PLACE in all England bas boen TAKEN by th's COLLEGE in 1870, 
1876, 1880, 18°2, and at the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 18381 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior — —For prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Head-Master, A, W, YouNG. Esq., M.A 


- 
Bev RNEMOUTH. — MOIRA ‘COLLEGE 
for LADIES, 

Principals—Mr. end Mrs, INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, with gardens specially 
laid out for the recreation of the pupi!s. 

Tho instruction iu Literature, Modern Languages, Music and Drawing is 
of a high-eless character, and hes been very success ul for many years, 
Special sttention is given to younger pupils. 




















Price 6s., om 8vo (published at 10s. 6d). 


THE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its 
ANTECEDENTS : a Review of the History and Present Cendition 
of Modern Theology. By the late R, W. MackaY. M 
London: F, NORGATE. 7, King-street, Covent-garden, 





An Exceedin: i Cabinet of lish, Scottis! as ‘onial 
A Copper Coins, the tee ofa Gent ‘og Giver 


Messi. T. CHAPMAN & & SON beg to 


rg o- oe will SELL by AUCTION, within their ud 
OOMS, No, 11, HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH, on WEDNESDAY, 
RovaMnss ior, “a Two Following a Exceedingly Valuable 
CABINET of OLD ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, and “COLONIAL SILVER and 
COPPER COINS, comprising some of the Very Rerest English and Scottish 
™m Series, and One of the Finest and Most Complete 

Sets of the English Milled Series ever formed, This Collection, valued at 
nearly Three Thousand Pounds, is of the highest quality, and merits special 
attention, the whole being without any reservation. 

Full details in Catalogues (price Sixpence cach), and which will be for- 
warded on applicati ion, 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC, 1885.—Circula- 
tion over 140,000, Year of Strife. Zadkiel foretold the 1 aaa and 
Earthquake in Eng and, the Expedition to Egypt, &. Price 
London : Cousins & Co., 3, York-street, Far onl 


(THE PRINCIPLES of PARLIAMENTARY 
REPRESENTATION, By CHARLES L. DODGSON, M.A., Student 
= late Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. | Price 1s, +» POBte 








London : HARRISON & EONS, 59, Pall-mall. 





a 


Now ready, price 5s, 


(THE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPO- 


LOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
Vo!. XIV., No. 2, NOVEMBER, 1884 (112 pp., with Two Plates 
Contains Papers by Professor A, H. KEANE, Professor FLower, H. 0. 
FORBES, THEODORE BENT, A. W. HOWITT, and the Rev. L, Fison, Key, 
C. A, GOLLMER, M. J. WALHOUSE, and O. A, SHRUBSOLE, F.G.8, 


London : TRUBNER & Co., Ludgate-hill, 


Y LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor 
of Medicine in King’s College, and Physician to the Hospital, 
SLIGHT AILMENTS : their Nature and Treatment. 5s. 
URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS : Diagnosis ons eee, 
HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 PI), 2ls, ane es, 
THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates. 21s. 
BIOPLASM : an I; duction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and L'fe, A New Edition preparing. 
ON LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 5s, 
MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s, 6d. | “*MACHINERY of LIFE, 2, 
LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s, 6d. 
DISEASE GERMS. (Soiled Copies only.) 8s. 6d. 
KIDNEY DISEASES, &c. (Text only.) 16s, [A New Edition preparing, 
London: J, & A, CHURCHILL, 














“The tinguishi h ter of the autotype reproductions is that 
they are yom and absolutely faithful copies of originals, which may 
themselves be of the very highest excellence; and they are therefore 
especially adapted for all situations in which the moderation of their cost 
is an important element, and especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before the eyes either of children, or of 
adults the most perfect representations of natural or ny ideal beauty.” 

8, September 4th, 1879, 


For THE ARTISTIC DECORATION oF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 
HERMITAGE, ST, PETERSBURG, 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections. 
Just published. —PETER the HERMIT’ PKEACHING the FIRST 


CRUSADE, after the Painting by Jas. Archer, Esq., Exhibited Royal 
Academy, 1833, 

PORTRAIT of WORDSWORTH, from the Drawing by Haydon. 

FACSIMILES: of TURNER'S ** LIBER STUDIORUM.” 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the 
Print-Room, British Museum, 

PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., 
carefully FRAMED. 

An Tilustrated Pamphlet, ** Au‘otype in Relation to Household Art, with 
Press Notices, free per post. 

Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price Sixpence, free per post. 


“It is for their revelation of the unequalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the auto*ype process.” 
Portfolio, April, 1871. 

“If pictorial art is, indeed, an edvcational influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, the 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not only a the places of honour of 
which they are well worthy, bu! they shon!d also be used to adorn every 
a and school-room in England.”—7imes, April 17th, 1873. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 
All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
34, NEW OXFORD 8 STREET, 
281 Dagul Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
LORD BLOOMFIELD'S MISSION 


TO 
COURT OF BERNADOTTE. 


By GEORGIANA BARONESS BLOOMFIELD, 
Author of “ eemmeenes 7 of Court and Diplomatic 
e. 





2 vols., demy Svo, with Portraits, 28s. 
(This day. 


THE ARMIES of the NATIVE STATES of 
INDIA. Reprinted from the “Times” by permis- 
sion. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
* “The exhaustive series of articles recently published 
in the ‘ Times’ on the Native States of India must have 
omed the eyes of a good many people to a situation 
which they may perhaps feel a little ashamed of not 
having more thoroughly realised before.” E 
Saturday Review. 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS 
and DESPATCHES, A SELECTION from. With 
ane Notes. By Captain the Hon. D. 
BINGHAM. 3 vols., demy 8vo, 42s. 

“The execution of this work is on a par with its con- 
ception, and both are excellent. What Captain Bing- 
ham modestly calls ‘explanatory notes’ is a runnivg 
commentary inserted in his text, after the manner of 
Carlyle’s ‘ Elucidations’ in his edition of Cromwell’s 
* Letters and Speeches.’ ”’— St. James’s Gazette. 





LOUDON: a Sketch of the Military Life of 
Gideon Ernest, Freiherr von Loudon, sometime 
Generalissimo of the Austrian Forces. By Colonel 
G. B. MALLESON, C.8.I. Large crown $vo, with 
Maps, 4s. Forming a New Volume of Military 
Biographies. 7 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC. By Sir Lepel 
HENRY GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. A New Edition 
with Alterations and Additions. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d’ 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of *‘ Mr, Isaacs,” *‘ To Leeward,” &c. 
2 vols., crown Svo, 12s. [November 8th. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


PUPPETS: a Romance. By Percy Fitz- 
GERALD, Author of “Bella Donna,” ‘ Never 
Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo. 








BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


THE ROSERY FOLK: a Country Tale. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of 
“Parson O’Dumford,” ‘ Vicar’s People,” &c. 
vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 





Cuarman & Haut, Lim 1TEp, Henrietta-street, W.C. 








With a Map and Nine Illustrations by F. W. and E, Whymper. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


ACROSS the PAMPAS and the ANDES. 


By ROBERT CRAWFORD, M.A., &c. 
a Almost as exciting as a noveletts by Jules Verne.”—Daily News. 
His experiences were often exciting and dangerous, and his story never 
flags. —Contemporary Review. 
«,Acapital volume of description and travel.”—Globe. 
Whole pages of description and incident which would not disgrace the 
pen of Mayne Reid.”—Daily Telegraph. 
«, 4 Most interes'ing subject.”— Saturday Review. 
‘Mr. Crawford's excelient book.”—Land ani Water. 
It is quite a treat to read a book like this.”—Guardian, 


London ;: LONGMANS, GreEN, & Co. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S PAMPHTLETS. 
Just published, p»per covers, ag or on better paper in cloth, 
ice , 


P 6 
THE MAN versus THE STATE. By 


HERBERT SPENCER, 








Also, a New Edition, price Sixpence. 


(THE PHILOSOPHY of M. COMTE— 


REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM IT. By HERBERT SPENCER 
a pew from “ The Classification of the Sciences, &e.,” 1861.) 
ee list of Mr. SPeNceRr’s Works may be had on upplication. 
VILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
err and Edinburgh. 


HE _ ARISTOTELIAN ” ADDRESS. 
x sion of the Society. THE RELATION of PHILOSOPHY 
to SCIENCE, PHYSICAL and PS) CHOLUGICAL. 

Hopason, President, Ove, paper cover, price “y vided epmereenian 
WILLIAMS & Nora. 





DAVID DOUGLAS’S 


LIST. 








Now ready, in | vo'., demy 8vo, 18s, 


LETTERS and JOURNALS of Mrs. CAL- 


DERWOOD of POLTON, from England, Holland, and the Low Coun- 
tries, in 1756. Edited by ALEXANDER FERGUSSON, Licut.-Colonel, 
Author of ** Henry Erskine and his Kinsfolk,” 


Now ready, in 1 vol., demy 4to, 


THE MEDALS of SCOTLAND: a Descrip- 


tive Catalogue of the Royal and other Medals relating to Scotland. By 
R. W. COCHRAN-PATRICK, of Woodside, M.P. Dedicatod by special 
permission to Her Majesty the Queen, With 36 Plates in Facsimile of 
all the priucipal Pieces. Price £3 3s. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, 9s. 


THREE VISITS to AMERICA. By Emily 


FAITHFU 


Now ready, in 2 vols , crown 8vo, 21s, 


A TOUR in SUTHERLANDSHIRE, with 


Extracts from the Field Books of a Sportsman and Naturalist. By 
CHARLES 8ST. JOHN. Second Edition, with a New Chapter on the 
Vertebrate Fauna of Sutherlandshire. By J. A. HARVIE BROWN, 

.Z.8., &c., and T. E, BUCKLEY, B.A., F.Z.3., &c. Illustrated with 
the Original Wood Engravings and numerous additional Vignettes 
from the Author's Sketch-Books. 


Now ready, in 3 vols., with Maps and Plates, small crown 8vo. 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY for the YOUNG ; 


being Lessons on the Life of Christ. Adapted for Use in Families and 
Sunday Schools, By WILLIAM F. SKENE, D.C.L., Historiographer 
Royal of Scotland. Price 5s, each vo!., or in cloth box, 15s. 


Now ready, in | vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


SONGS and POEMS. By A. Stephen 


WILSON, Author of “A Bushel of Corn,” and “ The Botany of Three 
Historical Records,” &c. 


Now ready, in 1 vel., crown 8vo, 63. 


THE BURIAL of ISIS, and other Poems. 


By the EARL of SOUTHESK, K.T. 
Now ready, in | vol., feap. 8v0, 2s. 64, 


SKETCHES, PERSONAL and PENSIVE. 


By WILLIAM HODGSON, 





NEW STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DR. SEVIER: a Novel. By Geo. W. Cable, 


Author of ** Old Creole Days,” &c. In 2 vols., sma!l crown 8vo, 12s. 


ONLY an INCIDENT. By Miss Litchfield. 


In | vol., small crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A charming little story.”—Contemporary Review. 


THE CRIME of HENRY VANE: a Study 


with a Moral. By **J.S.,” of Dale, Author of * Guerndale.” In 1 vol., 
small crown 8vo, 6s, 


MISS LUDINGTON’S SISTER: a Romance 


of Immortality. By EDWAKD BELLAMY, Author of “ Dr, tleiden- 
hoff’s Process.” In | vol., small crown 8vo, 63, 
“ Eminently worth reading, and thoroughly amusing.”"—Scotsman, 


DR. HEIDENHOFF’S PROCESS. By 


EDWARD BELLAMY. In 1 vol, small crown 8vo, 6s. 


PHBE. By the Author of “Rutledge.” 
In | vol., small crown 8vo, fis, 


LATEST ADDITIONS to “ AMERICAN 
AUTHORS” in Shilling Volumes. Uniform with 
as W.D. HOWELLS’ Tales and Sketches. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE AUPHOR OF “RUDDER GRANGE.” 
Just published, 


THE LADY, or the TIGER? and other 


Tales and Sketches, By FRANK R, STUCKTON, 


MINGO, and other SKETCHES in BLACK 
and WHITE. By JOEL CHANDLER HARKIS (“Uncle Kemus"). 
Now ready. 
AN ECHO of PASSION. By George 
PARSONS LATHROP, 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 


*Mr, Howells’ novels are remarkable for delicacy of humour and consum- 
mate skill in the de‘ineation of character.”—Truth. 


A Foregone Conclusion. Out of the Question. 

A Chance Acquaintance. Undiscovered Country. 2 

Their Wedding Journey. vols. 

A Counterfeit Presentment. | A Fearful Responsibility. 

Lady of the Aroostook. 2| Venetian Life. 2 vols. 
vols. Italian Journeys. 2 vols. 
By R. GRANT WHITE. | By JOHN BOROUGLAS. 

Mr. Washington Adams in inter Sunshine, 


England. Wake-Robin Pepacten. 
Locusts and Wild Honey. 
By R. STOCKTON. Birds and Poets. 
udder Grange. By B. W. HOWARD. 


One Summer. 
By GEO. W. CABLE. By G. W. CURTIS. 
Old Creole Days. Prue and I. 

By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

The Autocrat or the Break- {The Poet. 2 vols. 
fast Table. 2 vols. The Professor. 2 vols. 
Price One Shilling each yolume, or by post, 1s. 2d. 

Others in Preparation. 











ATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street,’Edinburen. ™ 


Edinburgh: Daviw Dove tas, 15, Castle-street. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 





MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


Post 8vo, 6s. (Just published. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. New 


Edition. Portrait and Illustrations, Post 8vo, 6s, 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, 


Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance. Post 8vo, €s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Character- 


istics. Post Svo, 6s. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


**During the last twenty years Dr. Smiles has made 
almost his own a part of the literary arena which touches 
most closely upon our social conditions and the lessons 
that are needed for our everyday life. The manner and 
the matter of his books are alike admirable ; but great as 
their literary merit is, the services they have rendered 
to sound morality are stiil more important.” 

Quarterly Review, 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Work- 
ers and Tool Makers. Post Svo, 6s. 

**Mr. Smiles has hit upon a rich vein of ore, and works 
it with great success. He has the art of biography, 
which is by no means easy of attainment. He is not 
only a skilful workman, but has ch>sen a new field of 
work. These memoirs contain much original informa- 
tion, expressed with great clearness, and with a practised 
skill which renders the reader secure of entertainment 
in every page.’’—Times. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated 
by Nine ‘Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on 
Wood. 5 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

“We cannot but refer to the captivating and in- 
structive volumes which Mr. Smiles has devoted to the 
* Lives of the Enyineers,’ a record not before attempted 
of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred 
the highest honour and the most extensive benefits on 
their country.” —Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON; in- 
cluding a Memoir of his Son, ROBERT STEPHEN- 
SON. Large sSvo Edition, Dlustrated, 21s.; Crown 
Svo Edition, Illustrated, 7s. 6d.; Centenary Edition, 
with Portrait, 2s, 6d. 

* We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. 
We hardly ever remember to have real a biography 
so thoroughly unaffected. . . . It is an artless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one otf 
the most ingenuous, honest, resolute, homely, and 
kind-hearted of human beings. We thank Mr. Smiles 
for baving made the man walk before us in a most 
life-like picture. The entire style of the work is un- 
ambitious, lucid, thorougbly manly, and good.” : 

Saturday Review. 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“The cunning of Mr. Smiles’s hand never fails him. 
He has chosen the prosaic side of Huguenot history, 
and made it as fascinating as a romance. He has pur- 
sued his investigations with a laborious minuteness 
wortby of the Statistical Society and of the Heralds’ 
College, and yet it is as impossible to skip a page as in 
reading his ‘ Life of Stephenson.’’’ ; 

British Quarterly Rericw. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist 


and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

“Men of Dick’s type are rare; their example is too 
precious to be lost; but they are themselves the last to 
recognise their own value. His motto and his watch- 
words, in the energy of his younger labour, as in his 
refusal to yield to the pressure of his later troubles, 
were ever Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—in a 
word, that Self-help which is the foundation of all 
help to others.”~ Quarterly Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 


Autobiography. Edited by 8S. SMILES. With 
Portrait etched by Rajon, aud Ninety Ivustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 163. 

“The whole range of literary biography may ba 
searched in vain for a more interesting record of an 
active, useful, successful, and happy life than is pre- 
sented by the delighttul autobiography of James 
Nasmyth.”—Ldinburgh Review, 





JOHN MURRAY, Ansemante Srrees. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS. 





EDITED BY LORD BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her 


RELATIONS, 1796—1815. Hitherto unpublished. 
Edited. with Introduction and Notes, by the Right 
Hon. LORD BRABOURNE. In 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 24s. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


MR. SERJEANT 
BALLANTINE’S 
“FROM the OLD WORLD 
to the NEW.” 


Being some Experiences of a Recent Visit to the 
United States and a Trip to the Mormon Country. 


In demy 8vo, with Portrait. 


In 2 vols., 303. 


EDMUND YATES: his Recollec- 


tions and Experiences. An Autobiography. In 2 
vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits and Vignettes, 30s, 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


ATHEISM; or, the Value of Life. 
By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “Is Life Worth 
Living?’ &c. In 1 vol., crown &vo, 6s. 


BY A. J. WEISE. 


A HISTORY of the DISCOVERIES 


of AMERICA down to the YEAR 1525. 
ARTHUR JAMES WEISE, M.A. In 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, with numerous Maps reproduced in fac- 
simile from the Originals, 15s, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








In 3 vols. 


BETWEEN the HEATHER and 


the NORTHERN SEA. By MARY LINSKILL, 
Author of “ Tales of the North Riding,” &c, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KITH AND KIN.” ° 


x s . 
PERIL. By Jessie Fothergill, 
Author of ‘The First Violin,” “ Probation,” ** The 
Wellfields,” &c. 
“There is no doubt that this author says some very 
apt things, and that few living novelists write in better 
style or in a purer manner.”’— Whitehall Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FASCINATION,” &c. 


OUT of their ELEMENT. By Lady 


MARGARET MAJENDIE, Author of “Once 
More,” &c. 38 vols. 

“The episode relating to a very amusing prig, and the 
‘little tomboy’ of a pretty girl with ‘wn * falls in 
love is as well done and as entertaining as anything of 
the kind to be found in late works of fiction; the de- 
scription is so perfect, the humour is so quiet and yet 
80 irresistible.’’—S¢. James’s Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO SURRENDER.” 


RAYMOND’S ATONEMENT. By 


E. WERNER, Author of “Success,” “Under a 
Charm,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“Werner is the one German novellist whose works 
appear to be popular in England. This is to a great 
extent due to the excellence of the English versions. 
*Raymond’s Atonement’ has plenty of incident and 
romance, and is tree from the stiffness of expression 
which often mars a translation.”—Athenaeum, 


NEW ADDITION TO 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Just ready, at all Booksellers’, 6s. 


ELLEN MIDDLETON. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “Too 
Strange not to be True,” &c. A New Edition. In 

1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 
Ricuarp Bawnsy & Sen “New Burlin on-street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty ts Queen, , 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO,’S 


wis?. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For NOVEMBER, 1884. Price 2s. 6d. 

A CORRECTED PICTURE of the HIGHLANDS, By His Grace the DUKE 
OF ARGYLL. 

THE PEOPLE of ENGLAND veraus their NAVAL OFFICIALS, By H. 
O, ARNOLD-FORSTER. 

THE SISTERS of THIBET. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

WHAT WILL the PEERS DO? By the Right Hon, LORD BRABOURNE. 

FAUST: “Ein Fragmeut.”. By NINA KENNARD. 

STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION : its Necessity. By LORD BRABAZON. 

KARLSBAD. By W. FRASER RAE. 

OVER-PRESSURE. By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 

LAST WORDS on AGNOSTICISM and the RELIGION of HUMANITY. 
By UERBERT SPENCER, 

LORD NORTHBROOK’S MISSION. By EDWARD DICEY. 

NOTE to ARTICLE on “VISIBLE APPARITIONS.” 


A PORTFOLIOZOF/EIGHTY-ONE PLATES. 


ART ANATOMY. 
By WILLIAM RIMMER, M.D. Folio, £3 10s. 

This work comprises nearly 900 Drawings, iinstwating 
in the fullest manner the ethnologica', bony, anatomical, 
and artistic construction, movement (both simple and 
composite), and purposes of the human form, as well as 
the expression of the passions, with full explanatory 
text on the same page with the drawings. The drawings 
are for the most part in outline. 





To be completed in 6 vols., large crown 8vo, with 
Frontispieces and Vignettes, each 6s. 


THE WORKS of 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
With an Introduction and a Memoir by RICHARD 
HENRY STODDARD. 
Vols. I. and_II., contetning the Life, the Poems, 
and the First Portion of the Tales, now ready. 


owes 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


SHAKSPERE and MONTAIGNE: 


An Endeavour to Explain the Tendency of 
** Hamlet” from Allusions in Contemporary Works. 
By JACOB FEIS. 


*Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 63.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SACRED LYRICS. 
(The Parchment Library. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE ORIGIN of 
CULTIVATED PLANTS. 


By ALPHONSE pgr CANDOLLE. 
{International Scientific Series. 


Eighth Edition, entirely re-written, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE NEW CHEMISTRY. 
By Prof. J. P. COOKE. With Thirty-one_Illustra- 
tions, {International Scientitic Series. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FRANK LEWARD. 
Edited by CHARLES BAMPTON. 


Crown 8v0, cloth, 6s, 


GARMAN and WORSE: 
A Norwegian Novel. By ALEXANDER L. 
KIELLAND. Authorised Translation by W. W. 
KETILLEWELL. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. 


PARADISE LOST. 
By JOHN MILTON. [Books I.—VI.]. The Mutila- 
tions of the Text emended, the Punctuation revised, 
and all collectively presented, with Notes and Pre- 
face; also a Short Essay on the Intellectual Value 
ot Milton’s Works, &c.. by Dr. MATTHIAS MULL, 
sometime Editor of ** The Times of India.” 
{Books VII. to XII. in preparation. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


VAGABUNDULI LIBELLUS. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Author of 
“ Animi Figura,” “ Many Moods,” &. 


3 vols., small qrowa 8v0, cloth extra, each 6s, 
THE POETICAL WORKS of 
AUBREY pr VERE. 
Vol. I—THE SEARCH after PROSERPINE, and 
other Poems, Classical and Meditative. 


Vol. IL—THE LEGENDS of ST. PATRICK and 
LEGENDS of IRELAND’S HEROIC AGE. 


Vol. III—ALEXANDER the GREAT, ST. 
THOMAS of CANTERBURY. and other Poems. 


LONDON: 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 








CLARENDON PRESS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





In demy 8vo, price £1 1s. 


THE PSALTER;; or, Psalms of David, and 
Certain Canticles. With a Translation and 
tion in English by RICHARD ROLLE, of 
Bae. Edited from Manuscri ei the Rev. H. 

RAMLEY, M.A., Fellow of S. M. Ma 
lege, Oxford. With an Introduction and Glossary, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
THE CATECHISM of JOHN HAMILTON, 


Archbishop of St. Andrews, 1552. Edited, with 

Introduction and Gl , by THOMAS GRAVES 

the Signet Lib , Edinburgh, 

1581. ith a Preface 

by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, D.C.L., 
it Lord of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, price £1 4s, 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS and ADDRESSES. 
By GEORGE ROLLESTON, M.D., F.R.S., Linacre 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. Edited 

by WILLIAM TURN 

a ; 





by E a 
F.R.S., Eooper of the Museum, Oxford. With Por- 
trait, Plates, and Woodcuts. f 


Royal 8vo, price £1 2s. 6d. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of the 
VEGETATIVE ORGANS of the PHANEROGAMS 
and FERNS. By Dr. A. DE BARY, Professor in the 
University of Strassburg. Translated and Anno- 
tated. by F. O. BOWER, M.A., F.L.S., Lecturer in 
Botany at the Norma! School of Science, South Ken- 
sington; and D. H. SCOTT, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.8., 
Assistant to the Professor of Botany in University 
College, London. With 241 Woodcuts and an Index. 


F cap. 8vo, price 2s. 


FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER: 
Extracts from the Ancren Riwle and Ormulum. 
can Grammar and Glossary. By HENRY 


F cap. 8vo, price 2s. 


ALFRED de MUSSET’S ON NE BADINE 


PAS avec L’AMOUR and FANTASIO. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by WALTER 
HERRIES POLLOCK, . 


Extra fcap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


HEINE’S PROSA: being Selections from 


his Prose Works. Edited, with English Notes, &c. 
by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc., F.C.P., 
fessor of the German Language and 

King’s College, London. 

“We prophesy for the book a large sale outside of 
educational circles, and are glad to think that it will 
afford to —— = opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with this b: nt writer. For the student of German 
no more interesting aud attractive book could be 
found.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.—XII. With 
an Introduction, a Brief Homeric Grammar, and 
Notes, by D. B. MONRO, M.A., Provost of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Honorary Doctor of Laws in the 
University of Glasgow. 

“ Fulfils its purpcse admirably, and is certainly the 
best school edition that has come under our notice of 
any portion of the works ot Homer.”—Saturday Review. 

** We have no doubt that this edition will supersede, 
as it deserves to supersede, all its predecessors.” | 

St. James's Gazette. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


C. SALLUSTI CRISPI—DE CONIURA- 


TIONE CATILINAE LIBE DE _ BELLO 
IUGURTHINO LIBER. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by W. W. CAPES, M A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, Reader in Ancicnt 
History. wi 
“Mr. Capes has given us an excellent edition of 
Sallust, and has left far in the rear the only complete 
English editions that we have, or that are all in vogue 
among us.” — Academy. 





London : Henry Frowne, Oxford University Pree@ 
Warchouse, Amen Corner. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1884. 
No. 653, New Series. 

Tue Eprron cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 


letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PustisHEeR, and 
not to the Eprror. 








LITERATURE. 


A History of the Four Georges. Vol.I. By 
Justin McCarthy, M.P.. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


Tae greater part of Mr. McCarthy’s opening 
volume is occupied with an account of the 
first George’s reign, and two of its most 
interesting sections are his account of the 
Hanoverian Palace in which England’s new 
king passed the chief years of his life, and his 
review of the condition of the realm ‘over 
which the new king came, with wandering 
steps and slow, to rule. Since the days when 
Thackeray visited the old town of Hanover, 
many changes have swept over its streets. 
The old houses—that in which Leibnitz lived 
is a specimen of many others—in the lower 
part of the town still exist, but in the place 
of those on the higher ground there now 
stands, as Mr. McCarthy states, ‘“‘ great new 
squares” and rows ‘of tall vast shops and 
warehouses.”  Herrenhausen remains the 


same; its galleries are unaltered, and the 
fountains which Mr. Auditor Benson designed 


are unchanged. The chapter on ‘‘ What the 
King came to” is a summary of the charac- 
teristics of London, and of the other chief 
towns of the kingdom, in 1714, with a sketch 
of the life which Englishmen and English- 
women passed in that year. It condenses 
what Mr. Ashton’s work on “ Social life in 
the reign of Queen Anne ”’ described in detail, 
and the picture, when drawn by so skilful a 
word painter as Mr. McCarthy, shines in the 
. brightest colours. Some critics might perhaps 
doubt whether ‘Mrs. Theresa Cornely’s 
house of entertainment ” (pp. 90) was familiar 
to the writers of the time of Anne, and others 
might scruple at believing whether Chichester 
House, in Dublin, was built “at the close of 
the sixteenth century”; but such imperfec- 
tions, if imperfections they are, can easily be 
removed ere the volume is reprinted. The 
description of Herrenhausen is not the sole 
occasion in which Thackeray’s name is intro- 
duced into Mr. McCarthy’s narrative, and the 
recollection of the great satirist’s sentences on 
¢ Hanoverian kings is present in the reader’s 
mind throughout the perusal of his successor’s 
pues. It is one of the misfortunes of the 
test historian of the four Georges that he 
comes after a man who has brought home to 
the present generation, as no other man could, 
» i —— faults and the scattered 
virtues of these sovereigns; for even ialit 
itself could not deny that if the Daject of 
- McCarthy is to paint their characters 
more vividly than was effected by his great 
predecessor, the intention has not been 
crowned with success. There is a second 
and a hardly less serious drawback to our 
appreciation of this volume, and that is the 
History of Our Own Times. In that work the 





historian nar:ated the course of events which 
he had followed fiom day to day, and drew 
the characters of statesmen and politicians 
whom he had studied from the life. He 
showed that he was able to chronicle the wars 
in Afghanistan or the conflict on the floor of 
the House of Commons with as much anima- 
tion as the combatants themselves, and yet 
that he could withdraw himself from the strife 
and criticise their proceedings as an impartial 
spectator. As regards the history of the four 
Georges the feelings of the reader are changed. 
He cannot convince himself that Mr. McCarthy 
has made an independent study of the first 
George’s reign among the pamphlets and the 
MSS. of the British Museum. The conclusion 
is forced upon his mind, as he passes from page 
to page, that these chapters contain the im- 
pressions of a writer quick to perceive and 
skilled in reproducing with heightened effect 
the telling points of previous historians, rather 
than the conclusions of a writer who has 
spent hours of laborious research among the 
archives of the past. Could he divest himself 
of this feeling there would be no bar to his 
enjoyment of the unflagging spirit of the 
narrative, which never loses its vitality from 
the beginning to the end. 

The actors who moved over the stage of 
politics in the early decades of the last century 
have especial attractions for Mr. McCarthy, 
and he has delineated their characters with 
enthusiasm. To Walpole he returns again and 
again, as the first great English finance 
minister—a sentence which many would con- 
sider as an injustice to the memory of 
Godolphin—and as the zealous advocate of the 
principles expressed in a later age, under the 
three magic words of ‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform.” This high appreciation of 
Walpole’s merits makes the condemnation 
which follows still more severe. When Mr. 


McCarthy has to discover the reason which 


led to the ignominious fall of the favourite of 
two kings and the leader of the predominant 
party in the State, he points out, with perfect 
propriety, that Walpole’s ultimate defeat in 
the Commons was due to the jealousy with 
which he had driven into opposition some who 
had once adorned, and others who could have 
lent lustre to, his own ministry. Of Pulteney, 
the Parliamentary leader of the minister’s 
enemies, a higher estimate is formed by Mr. 
McCarthy than is entertained by most of his 
predecessors. As Walpole is styled the first 
finance-minister of England, so Pulteney is 
elevated to the post of ‘leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the strictly modern sense,” and is 
credited with the creation of the part now 
only second to that of the Prime Minister. 
Mr. McCarthy, who has a quick eye for an 
interesting situation, and knows how to con- 
trast the habits of the past age with the 
practice of the present, has strangely enough 
omitted to transfer to his pages the striking 
anecdote of these illustrious orators thunder- 
ing at one another from the same bench. i 
not side by side, and to illustrate it by the 
anecdote of the parliamentary leaders of to- 
day expressing their thankfulness that they 
were separated by a broad table. On the lan- 
guage employed by Pulteney and his colleagues 
in denunciation of the ministerial measures, 
Mr. McCarthy speaks: with severity, and in 
only one instance with severity beyond its 
due. The apprehension which Sir William 


Wyndham expressed at the number of officers 
who would have to be appointed for the col- 
lection of the taxes under Walpole’s excise 
scheme, and the influence which, in a limited 
electorate, they would exercise upon the choice 
of the constituencies, rested on more than the 
partisan fancies of the orator. In the course 
of years new taxes were gradually imposed, 
and revenue officers were consequently 
stationed in all the parliamentary boroughs 
of the kingdom. They formed so large a 
section of the voters, and the powers which 
they wielded in the various constituencies 
proved so dangerous to the commonwealth, 
that the parliamentary reformers of the age 
long endeavoured to disqualify them from 
voting, and at last accomplished their wishes. 
The effect of this disqualification was to 
‘diminish the number of electors in several 
boroughs by at least a half, and in one instance 
at least to leave to one solitary voter the power 
of chosing two Members of Parliament. The 
career of Marlborough lies for the most part 
outside the range which Mr. McCarthy has 
selected for himself; but of all the pictur- 
esque incidents which crowd his chapters, 
there is not one more gracefully narrated 
then the description of the performance 
before the dying warrior of Dryden’s ‘ All 
for Love.’” ‘Some painter, it seems to 
us,” says the present historian, ‘‘ might make 
a pretty picture of this; the great hall in 
Blenheim turned into a theatre, the handsome 
young men and pretty girls enacting their 
chastened parts, the fading old hero looking at 
the scene with pleased and kindly eyes, and 
the imperious, loving old duchess turning her 
devoted gaze on him.” Bright pictures like 
this abound in Mr. McCarthy’s volume, and 
they form its chief merit. It cannot be 
said that his labours have modified, at all 
events so far as this volume has carried us, 
the views of the policy of the Whig ad- 
ministrations of the first two Georges, and of 
the tactics of the Opposition, which previous 
writers have adopted. This credit is denied 
him. But he may claim to have brought 
out into the light of day many historical 
scenes which had before been hidden in com- 
parative obscurity. A volume of such sin- 
gular vivacity will probably attract many 
readers who might have been repelled by the 
style or the disquisitions of a different school 
of historians. W. P. Covrryry. 





By F. Max Miller. 





Biographical Essays. 
(Longmans. ) 


Tue greater part of the contents of this book 
have already been before the public, some of 
them for a considerable time. The essay on 
Colebrooke, besides appearing in 1872 in the 
Edinburgh Review, was printed, with that on 
Bunsen, in the Chips from a German Work- 
shop; the essay on Mohl was published in 


f | the Contemporary Review for 1878 ; the notice 


of Kingsley is translated from the Deutsche 
Rundschau of 1877 ; the essay on Rim-Mohan 
Roy was delivered as a lecture at Bristol in 
1883; and those on Keshab Chandra Sen and 
Dayinanda Saraswati were both published, 
shortly after the deaths of these reformers, in 
the early months of the current year. No 
one, however, can regret their reappearance 





|in their present shape, linked together by a 
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common thread of interest in tae personal 
relations in which their author stood to the 
distinguished men with whom they deal. 
Except Ram-Mohan Roy and Colebrooke, each 
of the subjects of these essays was intimately 
connected with Prof. Max Miiller; and in 
reading his reminiscences, and especially the 
correspondence with which some of the essays 
are now supplemented for the first time, the 
biographical material which we gather does 
not relate alone to the men whose names the 
essays bear. 

The first three papers will, if we mistake not, 
be chiefly valued for the historical facts which 
they bring into prominence regarding the 
connection between Prof. Max Miiller’s own 
speculations on comparative mythology and 
the science of religion, and the development 
during the last ten years of the Brahma-Samaj. 
With Ram-Mohan Roy, who died in 1833, 
Prof. Max Miiller was never brought in con- 
tact ; but he traces the important step taken 
by Debendra-naith Tagore, the Raja’s successor, 
as head of the Samaj, in setting aside the 
Divine authority of the Vedas, to an inter- 
view which Dwiarikénith Tagore, his father, 
had with the author at Paris in 1845, where 
the latter was then engaged in copying the 
MSS. of the Rig-veda. Keshab Chandra 
Sen was the Professor’s guest at Oxford in 
1870, and from that date to his death, the 
correspondence between the two was full and 
intimate. Pratap Chandra Mozumdar, Keshab’s 
successor, apparently continues to maintain no 
less close relations with the author; and in 
letters which passed between Prof. Max 
Miiller and his Indian friends, now for the 
first time printed, we seem to discern the seeds 
which have grown into many of the recently 
promulgated doctrines of this society. 

No one who has a practical familiarity with 
the Indian people, and does not derive his 
knowledge only from books, can fail to ob- 
serve how in them a general tendency 
towards mystical speculation and a craving to 
get behind the external shows of things is 
conjoined with a moral weakness, an ethical 
inadequacy, which again and again brings 
failure to the loftiest aspirations of the 
spiritual mind. Just as in Russia the most 
ruthless shedding of blood and the extremest 
corruptions of domestic and political life have 
not been found inconsistent with a cultivated 
appreciation of the pantheism, the intoxication 
with the Divine, which forms the one theme 
of the national poetry, so in India the same 
spiritual striving, reappearing from time to 
time in the teaching of a long succession of 
theosophical preachers, has not availed to 
establish itself as the foundation of a social 
and progressive creed, but has passed, as the 
inspiration grew cold, into sterility, or re- 
verted to the superstitions out of which it 
sprang without effecting any real ethical re- 
formation. It may be true, as Professor Max 
Miiller writes, that ‘‘there is no problem of 
philosophy and religion that has not been a 
subject of deep and anxious thought among 
the ancient and modern thinkers of India.” 
But if so, why is the result, in the lifting of 
the people’s life, so little commensurate ? 
Partly, we believe, because the speculation 
was so completely over the heads of the people 
that, even to those who indulged in it, it 
never sufficed to create conviction of its real 
bearing on their lives: partly because, with 





the one exception of Buddhism, every move- 
ment of reform has lacked the strength of 
good works, of altruistic benevolence, and of 
strict moral discipline. Nothing is more 
natural or more attractive to the Hindu than 


metaphysical speculation into the causes and‘ 


ends of things ; but his ideas float in the vague 
region of unsubstantiality and constant change. 
And while be reserves to himself unbounded 
liberty to speculate, he finds his practical 
needs sufficiently served by the traditional 
system which the Brahmins have spent cen- 
turies in building up, and which has a de- 
finiteness and certainty that his speculations 
can never possess. It is not, if we rightly 
conceive the situation, till the general moral 
standard is raised that any serious disturb- 
ance can take place in the traditional form of 
religion ; and it is not until a teacher arises 
whose fire and force of personal qualities 
compel attention that the beginning of a new 
church can be expected. 

Is there any probability that fromthe Brahma- 
Samaj and its preachers we may hope for such 
a social and moral reform, such an ethical 
impulse working for the purification of reli- 
gion? This seems to us doubtful. In the 
first place, we are inclined to demur to the 
estimate which Prof. Max Miiller forms of 
the exceptional importance and distinction of 
the founder of the society, Raja Ram-Mohan 
Roy. Many such teachers, with a longer and 
more consistent activity, have appeared in the 
history of Hindu religious thought. Jaideo, 
Chaitanya, Kabir, the Sikh Gurus, all held 
doctrines not essentially differing from his. 
The immense poetical literature of Persia is 
throughout inspired with the same ideas—of 
the fundamental identity of all religions, and 
the immanence of the Divine in the human 
soul, where alone it is to be sought. If such 
doctrines have not before availed to found a 
church, it may well be doubted whether Ram- 
Mohan Roy had the strength or individuality 
required to build one up. The author admits 
that in basing his society on the Vedas, of 
which at the time he put them forth as his 
foundation he was profoundly ignorant, Ram- 
Mohan was guilty of ‘‘a little want of honesty 
or thoroughness of thought.” And in the 
career of the distinguished teacher who, after 
Ram-Mohan, did most to organise and educate 
the Samaj, the work of years was wellnigh 
overthrown by a surrender of principle so 
evident, that not all his eloquence and 
spiritual authority sufficed to justify it. 
Both Ram-Mohan Roy and Keshab Chandra 
Sen were unmistakeably the creatures of 
their time, the result of the operation of 
Western ideas on indigenous material; but 
in neither case was the material of sufficiently 
strong and enduring fibre to bear the weight 
of a permanent edifice of personal authority, 
nor was the voice, however eloquent, far- 
reaching enough to cut through the secular 
wrappings which, fold on fold, surround the 
hearts of their people. 

It is in this ethical inadequacy—this want 
of a personal example and authority which 
compels first recognition, then admiration, 
and lastly imitation—that the weakness of 
the Brihma Society appears to us to reside. 
And until it is removed, if that ever happens, 
the New Dispensation is not likely to reach 
beyond the narrow circle of educated and 
well-to-do persons to which it is now con- 


fined. This is not the social grade in which 
such movements as have hitherto been most 
successful in India arose and won to them- 
selves adherents. Kabir the weaver, Namdeo 
the calico-printer, and many another worker 
with his hands, have moved their thousands. 
In the Brahma-SamAj each stage in its history 
is marked by schisms among its already small 
numbers. Keshab carried off from the Adi 
Brahma-Samaj of Debendra his ‘ Progres- 
sive Brahmas”; in 1878 the Koch Bihar* 
marriage split the latter into the Sadharan 
Samaj, who rejected Keshab for their leader, 
and the Bharatavarshya Samaj, who main- 
tained him. And during the current year the 
death of Keshab has again led to schism on 
the question of the rights of his family in the 
Mandir or Worship-hall and the maintenance 
therein of a memorial of the deceased teacher. 
C. J. Lyatt. 








Progressive Morality: an Essay on Ethics. 
By Thomas Fowler. (Macmillan.) 


Tus little book opens with a rather large 
programme. Itis proposed first to distinguish 
the moral sanction, or the inducements to 
action and forbearance originating with the 
moral sentiment, from other kinds of induce- 
ments or sanctions supplied by physical, legal, 
social, or religious motives; secondly, to 
determine the functions and justification of 
the moral sentiment; thirdly, to consider its 
origin and evolution; fourthly, ‘‘to discover 
some general test of conduct”; and, finally, 
to show how this test may be applied to 
existing moral rules and feelings, so as to 
raise the standard of practical morality. As 
all this ground has to be covered in two 
hundred very moderately sized pages, it is 
obvious that a great deal must be taken for 
granted at every stage; but it is remarkable 
how far the writer has succeeded in following 
his own slender thread of argument through 
the ethical maze, without himself actually 
raising any of the questions which, once 
touched upon, would have been fatal to the 
compact brevity of his scheme. The moral 
sanction is briefly discriminated from the 
prospect of bodily pleasures or pains, of legal 
rewards or punishments, of the good or bad 
opinion of society, and of eternal happiness 
or woe ; the last, or religious, sanction being 
allowed, however, to take two forms, according 
as the mind of the religious believer is open 
to influence by the material rewards and 
punishments of heaven and hell, or the spiri- 
tual pleasures and pains arising from the 
greater or less sense of oneness with the 
divine object of love and reverence. When 
all these motives are eliminated, there remains 
only the individual’s own personal feeling 
about his own actions—.e., the moral senti- 
ment which forms the moral sanction. It 18 
admitted that the moral sentiment may vary, 
and, in fact, be educated, though at any given 





* Why does the Professor write this name 
throughout ‘‘ Cutch Behar’’? The ordinary ortho- 
graphy is ‘‘Cooch Behar,’? and the word has 
nothing in common with the name of the State in 
Western India, popularly called ‘‘Cutch.” Koch 
is the name by which the people who stretch ome | 
the whole Sub-Himalayan region from the Ne 
Terai to Tezpur in Assam, and called themselves 
Boro or Bodo, are known when converted to Hindu- 





ism, 
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time the moral sanction applies to the actions 
which are rightly or wrongly then felt to be 
right. The “justification” of the claim 
made on behalf of the moral sentiment to be 
treated as supreme arbiter is very summarily 
disposed of in a single sentence, which, 
perhaps, involves in the smallest space the 
largest assumptions of any in the book. The 
pains and pleasures associated with the moral 
sentiment, when disregarded or obeyed, are 
alleged to be greater than those attached to 
any other kind of sanction, therefore its ver- 
dicts are held to have greater force than those 
of nature, law, public opinion, or religion, 
when at variance with morality. The author 
does not even pause to qualify the hazardous 
assertion by limiting it to the comparatively 
small class of persons who do feel strongly 
about the quality of their own actions, apart 
from legal or social consequences, though it 
is no doubt from the experience of this 
minority that the stock-in-trade of the moralist 
is derived. The spontaneous moral feeling of 
approval or the reverse is held to presuppose 
an intellectual judgment as to the nature or 
tendeucy of the act which calls it forth; and 
it is pointed out, with truth, that the same 
amount of moral sensibility may produce 
results of unequal value, according to the 
degree of intelligence and justness manifested 
in the preceding moral judgments. 

In the subsequent discussion of the origin 
and development of the moral sentiment, and 
the nature of the actions which excite it, we 
are led very far away from the theory which 
rests the justification of the sentiment, as 
arule of action, upon the bare, questionable 
fact of its intensity. The greater part of the 
volume is devoted to the two problems 
which it is hard to keep from overlapping :— 
What common quality is, as a fact, possessed 
by the actions which elicit feelings of moral 
admiration and repugnance? and what test 
can be applied in individual cases to deter- 
mine whether the moral sentiment experienced 
has been really appropriate to the action in 
question? It is obvious thatif the sentiment 
is called forth as a rule by some quality 
common to all the acts called moral, the 
simplest test of the morality of an act will be 
its possession or not of this quality. But the 
author begins by looking for ‘‘ notes ”” common 
to the actions which call up moral sentiments, 
over and above the, as yet, uninvestigated 
common tendency of acts recognised as object- 
ively moral. These notes are that the action 
must be of some importance, and that the 
agent must have been exposed to a conflict of 
motives—i.e., that the action admired and 
approved as right must have been performed 
in despite of the existence of inducements to 
refrain from its performance. The only argu- 
ment against the latter view that is dealt with 
is the objection, that to do what is right easily 
and without effort represents a higher degree 
of moral virtue than to do so grudgingly and 
with reluctance; and this is sufficiently met 
by the plea that in such cases we admire the 
whole antecedent conduct of the man which 
has so formed his character in virtue that he 
has no difficulty in preferring the narrow 
path, notwithstanding the material stones and 
thorne which make persistence in it dis- 
agreeable to the flesh. But it would be very 
difficult to find any naturalistic explanation 
of the development of a special sentiment in 





favour of actions which had no common 
quality except that of being painful or labori- 
ous to the natural man. The utilitarians are 
really responsible for what seems wanting in 
the author’s logic at this point; for since, in 
real life, as he clearly points out, men may 
be required by the moral sentiment to sacrifice 
their own lawful interests without other 
reward than a good conscience, the utilitarian 
theory must break down unless the happiness 
of a good conscience is counted as a fresh 
inducement, making it after all for the in- 
terest of the man to sacrifice himself to his 
own peace of mind. This pretty circle is 
spoilt not merely by the consideration that 
devout utilitarians might think it their duty 
to cure themselves of a sentiment which had 
no function save that of tempting them to do 
what would otherwise be against their in- 
terests, but also by the fact, candidly noted 
(p. 139), that there are many men who would 
derive more pleasure from the wages of 
iniquity than pain from remorse or self- 
reproach for having earned them. The 
chapter on the ‘‘ moral test’ is open to none 
of these criticisms; and a translation into 
popular language of the most satisfactory 
portion of the ‘‘ Data of Ethics”’ brings us to 
the conclusion that the real test of the 
morality of any course of conduct is to be 
found in its fitness or failure to conduce to 
the general ‘‘ welfare ” or well-being, an end 
which includes not only happiness, but the 
conditions of happiness and progress as well. 
That a dominant sentiment should have grown 
up in favour of conduct answering to this 
test is intelligible enough; it is also in- 
telligible enough that in a world not ante- 
cedently adapted and designed to promote the 
greatest happiness of man, individual men 
should frequently be called upon to sacrifice 
their own ease or pleasure to the common 
good. Such conduct is singled out for special 
admiration by the moral sentiment, not on the 
ground of its difficulty, but of its tendency, 
to which attention is more particularly directed 
by the difficulty, which in any other case 
would be allowed to act asa deterrent. But 
when morality becomes fully self-conscious 
and reasonable, all action tending to promote 
the common welfare is recognised as good, and 
not merely action in the same direction under 
difficulties. The tendency must be conscious 
to appear morally deserving, but it need not 
be painful or laboured, and, in fact, the goal 
of moral progress necessarily appears as a 
state in which the hindrances to virtue shall 
be minimised—an aim which would be as 
suicidal as poor Mill’s search after happiness 
unless virtue could exist without the obstruc- 
tions which now surround its exercise. The 
only element which is really like to vanish 
in consequence of this readjustment of moral 
ideas is the ‘‘ glow of self-approval” of which 
we hear a good deal from eighteenth-century 
moralists, and of which the tradition has 
hitherto been kept alive because it seemed 
essential to the completeness of the moral 
sanction, which in its turn was necessary to 
save Utilitarian ethics from the charge of an 
immoral selfishness. It may probably be 


reckoned among the signs of moral progress 
enumerated by Dr. Fowler that no reasonable 
person now would insist much on the self- 
satisfaction of his inner man after doing what 
he thought he ought. 


An increasing sense of 





— — | 


the sufficiency of the ethical motive tends to 
make the a virtuous person 
take the form of reflectionon guilt 

rather than praise deserved : «‘ I’m glad I did 
so and so. What a brute I showld have been 


if [hadn’t!” So that the pleasitxes of virtue 
tend to seem less and less like those of vanity, 


but to become associated instead with the 
pleasurable contemplation of the commo 

welfare, and its promotion by others as we 

as ourselves. 

The essay concludes with suggestions as 
to the practical application of a progressive 
standard of morality; but this is not the 
most progressive portion of the volume. 
Warnings against the immorality of tippi 
railway porters should surely be cxpplemettell 
by a reference to the at least equal immorali 
of employing porters or other labourers a 
wages so inadequate as to develop an appetite 
for backsheesh; and it is a little quaint in 
such a centre of industry as a university to 
have young men exhorted not to waste their 
substance in riotous charities, on a scale lavish 
enough to condemn the recipients to “ the 
ennui produced by want of employment.” If 
the young man in the gospel who “ had 
great riches” had them productively in- 
vested in vineyards or sheep runs, Dr. 
Fowler clearly thinks he would have been 
morally to blame if he had sold all he 
had to give to the poor, for this would be 
(p. 77) to deprive ‘the families of many 
workmen and artizans of the fruits of their 
honest labour for the purpose of enabling a 
smaller number of families to live in sloth 
and indolence.” If moralists are to begin to 
grapple with industrial problems, the contrast 
between the industrious many and the idle 
few will hardly be found to lie between those 
who work and those who receive charity. Asa 
general rule, it may be assumed that the moral 
duties which are least likely to be ignored are 
those which some motives of self-interest con- 
tribute to enjoin; and while welcoming the 
little book as a plea for practically progressive 
morality, we could have wished the illustra- 
tions given to have been less uniformly such 
as must commend themselves to the most 
stationary Utilitarianism. §Eprrm Srvcox. 








Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor. Edited 
by Marie Hansen-Taylor and Horace E. 
Scudder. In 2 vols. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tue story of a busy, useful, and outwardly 
prosperous life is told well in these pages. 
Bayard Taylor was a man of superior talent, 
robust mentally as well as physically. 
Though he attempted many things, he failed 
in none. Fortune was his constant friend. 
He won applause by turns as explorer, 
journalist, poet, novelist, lecturer, and diplo- 
matist. His first book, Views Afoot, secured 
him the goodwill of Griswold and Willis, then 
the oracles of American literature,.and he 
took at once high rank as a writer. When 
he travelled, men whom he had never met 
before seemed to vie with one another to do 
him service. The Arabs almost worshipped 
him. He had a singular influence over 
animals; and it seemed as though the very 
forces of nature dared not wrong him, for he 
passed through many perils quite unharmed. 
The world insisted in regarding Taylor as 
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before all else a traveller, and in admiring 
him as a novelist and a lecturer; but he 
claimed to be a poet. He thought the world 
quite wrong, as, indeed, in respect to poets 
it often is. He complained that he was 

‘* known to the public not as a poet (the only 
title I covet), but as one who has succeeded in 
seeing Europe with little money.” 

And, again— 

‘People can’t see that if I had not been a poet 
I should never have had such success as @ 
traveller.” 

Far be it from us to say he was not a poet. 
There are passages not a few in his books 
which would make it difficult to question his 
claim. Certainly he had a poetic mind. 
G. P. R. James described him as ‘‘the best 
landscape painter in words that he had ever 
known,” and he was sometimes more than 
that. The poets of his own day—Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Bryant among them—regarded 
him as a poet, and his masterly translation of 
‘‘ Faust” is by itself almost enough to esta- 
blish the position. ; 

Yet the world was so far right that he was 
something else in the first place, and a poet 
only in the second place. Readers of this 
biography will be impressed more by the 
business talent he displayed than by: any 
other single characteristic. He knew prices 
and values in the literary market as well as 
any broker knows what corn and cotton are 
worth. He habitually placed a money estimate 
on things, and though, for love of it, he did 
much writing of a comparatively unremunera- 
tive sort, he was quite conscious what he 
was doing, and did. not miscalculate what he 
must expect from it. He personally super- 
intended the building of his fine house, and 
proved quite as good an authority on the sub- 
ject of timber and bricks as he could have 
been about sonnets and odes. Indeed, he 
gives some hints about building well worth 
attending to. His letters are not the letters 
of a poet, but of a man of the world. The 
poet writes as a poet; he wrote about poetry, 
and still more about the affairs of the day, 
and especially his own achievements and 
prospects. 

Though he considered that he belonged to 
the class of poets, he postponed poetry to the 
acquisition of wealth, giving the best and, as 
it proved, nearly all the years of his life to 
the latter, in the vain hope that when his 
circumstances had been made easy, he would 
be able to devote himself to the muse. Time 
after time 


‘‘he pleased himself with the fancy that by 
hard labour for a year or two more, he should 
be able to dismiss all care for pecuniary return, 
and devote himself with a free mind to poetry.” 


If he had been a poet first of all, he could 
not have treated poetry as a commodity to be 
laid by until—other requirements being satis- 
fied—there should be leisure to enjoy it. It 
would have been the very life of his life. 
That the looked-for leisure never came was 
not due to lack of means, but to lack of dis- 
cretion in the use of them. To Taylor, 
earning money was easy—perhaps too easy. A 
man who could dictate terms to his publishers, 
whose mere newspaper correspondence was 
invariably collected in volumes and com- 
manded ready and continuous sale in that 
form, who had more applications for lectures 








and articles (to be paid for handsomely) than 
he could accept, cannot be said to be ill- 
provided. Nevertheless, year after year a 
difficulty was felt in making ends meet. 
Human wants are limitless if they are allowed 
scope, and Taylor, unhappily for himself, 
never learned the true secret of thrift. He 
enjoyed life and its material pleasures. He 
was a good companion and a he friend. 
His house, intended to cost £2,000, absorbed 
£3,000, and an expensive house calls for 
proportionate expenditure in many directions. 
Thus for the sake of possessions and of enjoy- 
ment—things harmless enough in their due 
measure—he spent his years, and, worn out, 
died before his time, with the desire of his life 
unfulfilled. ‘‘ What we all need,’’ he once 
wrote, and the words in their application to 
himself are full of pathos, “‘ What we all 
need is not to live without work, but to be 
free from worry.” 


‘It is possible in some degree to serve both 
God and mammon ; in fact, I do it daily. But 
I hate mammon while I serve him; there’s my 
safety.” 


We do not say the writer of such words as 
these could not be a poet; but unquestionably 
they contain the sort of wisdom which belongs 
to the man of the world, and as a man of the 
world first, and a poet second, Bayard Taylor 
must be regarded. 

His lifelong mistake in postponing the full 
adoption of what he regarded as his calling 
is precisely the mistake that men of the 
world do make. Here, at least, the ‘‘ children 
of light” surpass them in wisdom, for they 
do not merely exist to-day in order that they 
may live in an impossible to-morrow, but 
regulate their lives in the knowledge that even 
“‘the poorest day that passes over us is the 
conflux of two eternities.”’ 

To say he was a man of the world of the 
best sort is not trivial praise. He was 
upright in all his dealings, simple-hearted as 
a child, liberal-handed, and, in the presence 
of difficulties, unflinching. All his tasks 
were well performed ; his swift good fortune 
only spurred him to renewed and stronger 
effort. If all men of the world were men 
such as he, the distinction would be coveted. 

Few men have belonged more thoroughly to 
their day and generation than Bayard Taylor. 
He looked neither before nor after, neither 
complaining of his time nor yet attempting 
to improve it; probably he did not think it 
needed improving. His talents were exactly 
adapted to its wants, and this, with the 
honest way he used them, is the secret of his 
instant and invariable success. That after 
generations may appreciate him less highly is 
no demerit. The immortality of fame is not 
an infallible test of worth. 

An excellent feature in Bayard Taylor’s 
character is the steady improvement he made 
up to the end of his life, not only as a writer, 
but asa man. Too often the moral and the 
bodily powers seem to decay together, but the 
Bayard Taylor of 1878 was a far nobler man 
than the Bayard Taylor of thirty years before. 
He always believed he had a great destiny, 
and this power of moral expansion is sug- 
gestive of possibilities unreached. Justly did 
he say, ‘‘ Let the years go by unlamented; 
they bring more than they take away.” 

Watrer Lewr. 





Les Fabulistes Latins, depuis le sivcle 
d’Auguste jusqu’a la fin du moyen Age. 
Par Léopold Hervieux. In2vols. (Paris: 
Firmin-Didot.) 

Tue fables of Phaedrus seem to have been but 

little read in antiquity, if we may judge from 

the fact that their author is only mentioned by 

Martial and Avianus, while the imitations of 

his works are confined to a few by the former 

poet, and a stray one by Prudentius. But if 
the influence of Phaedrus was small in 
antiquity, it was correspondingly great in the 

Middle Ages. True, his name was forgotten, 

and his works in their original shape lost ; but 

the substance of his fables was preserved in 
prose versions, which became, in their turn, 
the source of more or less divergent collections 
of fables in Latin prose and verse as well as 
in Old French, Old English, and Low German. 

M. Hervieux has done good service by 
collecting and publishing the texts of all the 

Latin imitations of Phaedrus which have 

survived from the Middle Ages. In pursuit of 

his plan he has visited most of the public 
libraries of Europe, and has himself copied, 
or had copied by others, all the collections of 

Latin fables to be found. Some of these 

collections are now published for the first 

time ; in the case of others which have been 
published before, M. Hervieux has collated 
fresh manuscripts. Thus, we have now, for 
the first time, an edition of the important 
collection of Latin prose fables contained in 
the Weissenburg (now Wolfenbiittel) MS. 
As against Oesterley, who lightly assumed 
that this collection, as well as that known 
as the Anonymous of Nilant, were mere 
extracts from the celebrated collection which 
bears the name of Romulus, M. Hervieux has 
proved by comparison of the texts that the 
three collections are independent, and that 
the Anonymous of Nilant is even older than 
Romulus, that in fact it is the oldest known 
paraphrase of Phaedrus, to which it bears so 
close a resemblance (preserving whole verses 
intact) that it must have been made directly 
from the text of Phaedrus. With regard to 
the so-called Romulus, M. Hervieux shows 
what had been suspected before, that he is the 
mere fiction of a copyist, who thought to give 
fresh dignity and interest to an old collection 
of fables by prefixing to them a preface in 
which a certain Romulus, addressing his son 
Tyberinus, professes to have translated them 
directly from the Greek. But this lying 
scribe was a fool as well as a knave, for in 
calmly transcribing the preface (addressed to 
one Rufus) of the previous collection, he has 
left us the proof of his falsehood. Still, his 
puppet of a Romulus long escaped detection. 

He passed for a Roman emperor in the Middle 

Ages, and he still survives, though shorn of 

his imperial dignity, in the pages of the 

Biographie Universelle. In editing the text 

of Romulus, M. Hervieux has followed the 

Munich MS. 756, which he collated personally. 

This is admittedly the most recent of the 

MSS. of Romulus, being written by Crinitus, 

of Florence, in 1495; but as the older MSS. 

—the Codex Divionensis (now lost, but the 

copy made by Guden in 1660-63 is extant 

in the Wolfenbiittel library), and the Codex 

Burneianus (in the British Museum)—had 

been already collated and edited, M. 

Hervieux did well in breaking new ground, 
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for he has thus proved that, not- 
withstanding the many collections derived 
from Romulus, the primitive text survived 
down to the Renaissance. Another MS. of 
Romulus, collated by M. Hervieux, that of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, belongs to the 
fourteenth century, and is thus intermediate 
between the Munich MS. on the one side, and 
the older Burneianus (tenth century) and 
Divionensis (twelfth century) on the other. 
Amongst the fables in verse to which Romulus 
gave rise there is one in Latin elegiacs which 
enjoyed a wide popularity in the Middle Ages. 
The authorship of this collection has long 
been a matter of discussion; since the edition 
of Névelet in 1610 it has been usually known 
as the Anonymous of Névelet. M. Hervieux 
believes that he has succeeded in identifying 
the author with Walther of England, chap- 
lain to Henry II., and afterwards Archbishop 
of Palermo. He relies on a gloss in a MS.* 
(Lat. 303) in the Imperial library at Vienna, 
and on another gloss in the edition printed at 
Lyons in 1480 (‘‘Galterus Anglicus fecit hune 
librum sub nomine Esopi”). Without sharing 
M. Hervieux’s absolute confidence in the cer- 
tainty of his discovery, we may admit that he 
has made out a case which has no inherent 
improbability, and agrees with the date of the 
oldest MS. (thirteenth century), and we may 
note as a confirmatory circumstance the special 
popularity which these verse fables enjoyed in 
Italy, as attested by the numerous editions 
and translations of them published in that 
country—a popularity partly explicable on 
the hypothesis that the author was Archbishop 
of Palermo. 

If M. Hervieux’s theory is true, it adds 
another to the not inconsiderable list of col- 
lections of fables made by Englishmen or in 
England during the Middle Ages. Such are 
the collections of the two monks—Odo, of 
Sherrington, and Alexander Neckam. The 
former, about a.p. 1200, composed a large 
number of prose fables, of which only a part 
can be traced to Romulus. His fables have a 
strong mediaeval and ecclesiastical flavour, the 
devil is frequently introduced to point the 
moral, and the author does not spare the 
faults of his clerical brethren. M. Hervieux 
maintains, against Voigt, that the fables of 
Odo are not to be reduced to sixty, and he is 
the first to publish them in their entirety. 
Alexander Neckam, Abbot of the Augustinian 
monastery at Exeter in 1215, among numer- 
ous other works, was the author of forty-two 
fables in Latin elegiacs, most of them based 
on Romulus. Though translated into French 
verse in the thirteenth century, they never 
had the same vogue as those of Walther. 
But of the mediaeval fables derived indirectly 
from Phaedrus the most celebrated, perhaps, 
are those in Old-French verse by Marie de 
France, who resided in England in the thir- 
teenth century. She wrote her fables, she 
tells us, ‘‘ for the love of Count William,” 


** Pur amur le cumte Willaume 
Le plus vaillant de cest royaume.”’ 





*The gloss runs thus: ‘Titulus ei talis est: 
Incipit Esopus, quod non fuit nomen compositoris 
sed Waltherus. Ut autem eius liber hone stius reci- 
peretur, intitulavit eum hoc nomine.”” The glosser 
proceeds to suggest that Aesop (Esopus) is either 
the name of a “ nobilis quidam,”’ or is simply the 
= hysop (!), and that Walther gave his book 


name use, like the h it ood for 
& variety of purposes ! ew 





Who this Count William may have been is 
a matter of dispute. M. Hervieux, agreeing 
with the Abbé de la Rue, decides in favour 
of William Long-Sword, son of Henry II. 
and the fair Rosamond, created Earl of Salis- 
bury by Coeur-de-Lion. The version of Marie 
was made, as she tells us, from an English 
translation, the work of an English king, 
whose name appears in various forms in the 
MSS. Most of these forms seem to be corrup- 
tions of Alfred ; but, on the strength of two 
MSS., M. Hervieux identifies the royal trans- 
lator with Henry I. Beau-Clere. No other 
trace of this translation exists; but we possess 
twenty-two Latin fables, which appear to be 
a portion of that version of Romulus from 
which the English translation was made. 
M. Hervieux has shed fresh light on this Latin 
original by publishing 136 fables, extracted 
from MSS. of Tréves, Gottingen, Brussels, 
and the British Museum, which he believes 
to have been derived from the same version 
of Romulus as that from which the English 
translation referred to by Marie was made. 
Of these 136 fables, 95 are now published for 
the first time. : 

A conclusion forced upon us by the mediaeval 
prose versions of Phaedrus is that our present 
copies of Phaedrus, even with the addition 
of the ‘‘new” fables preserved in the MS. 
of Perotti, are far from complete. Of the 
one hundred distinct fables preserved in the 
three oldest of these versions (Anonymous of 
Nilant, Weissenberg collection, Romulus), 
forty-six have no counterpart in our Phaedrus. 
But, when we consider the close resem- 
blance which those fables whose original 
is Phaedrus bear to that original, it seems 
a reasonable inference that the remaining 
fables of the same collections are equally 
close copies of lost fables of Phaedrus. 
As a matter of fact the discovery of the 
“new ” fables of Phaedrus at once furnished 
the original of eight of the fables of Romulus, 
of which the origin had been previously un- 
known. If we had a complete Phaedrus, we 
should probably find in it the originals of all 
the fables contained in the three prose 
collections in question. This inference is 
justly drawn by M. Hervieux, who is as 
judicious as he is learned. His present work, 
the first instalment of a larger one, includes 
Phaedrus and his Latin imitators, direct and 
indirect, down to the close of the Middle Ages. 
The first of these two large and handsome 
volumes is devoted to a discussion of the lives 
and works of Phaedrus and his imitators, and 
the relations which these bear to each other, 
and includes an elaborate account of the 
editions and MSS. of their works. In the 
list of editions it is surprising to see that 
M. Hervieux has overlooked the important 
edition of Phaedrus by Lucian Miller, 
Teubner, 1877. The notices of his own 
researches and of the lives of some of the 
scholars whom he has occasion to mention, 
add much to the interest of M. Hervieux’s 
well-written book. The second volume 
contains the texts of the authors, from 
Phaedrus down to Neckam. It is M. 
Hervieux’s intention to treat the other Latin 
fabulists in the same way, beginning with 
Avianus. We sincerely trust that the learned 
editor will live to complete the important 
work which he has thus far so admirably 
executed. J. G. Frazer. 









NEW NOVELS. 


Sir Tom. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Love and Mirage; or, The Waiting on an 
Island, and Other Tales. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. In2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The White Witch. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


A Red Wallflower. By the Author of “‘ The 
Wide, Wide World.” (Nisbet.) 

Just in Time. By Mrs. G. 8. Reaney. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. ) 


Stephan Broda. Von B. Heller. 
W. Friedrich.) 


Sir Tom is not unworthy of the author’s 
reputation. In other words, it may rank with 
the best work produced by a writer whose 
contributions to English fiction fall short by 
but a hair’s breadth of actual genius. True, 
the plot of Mrs. Oliphant’s latest novel is 
not altogether sufficient ; but this defect, such 
as it is, is more than redeemed by the 
vigorous handling of the characters, who are 
human to a degree that even transcends the 
standard which the author has led us to 
expect. For the rest, Sir Zom overflows with 
the quiet humour of which this author is a 
master—a humour which results, as it were, 
of necessity from a deep knowledge and 
sympathy with the nature of men and 
women. Sir Thomas Randolph, the hero 
of the story, is a baronet of good descent, 
who after passing through a stormy youth, 
finds himself in middle age the owner of 
heavily encumbered estates. He is rescued 
from this unpleasant situation by a wealthy 
marriage. Not that this desirable consum- 
mation was actively sought by Sir Tom (to 
give him the name he bore in the county) ; 
the baronet, in truth, was incapable of fortune 
hunting, and the heiress was forced, so to 
speak, into his arms by the hand of fortune. 
Once married, his cup of happiness seemed 
running over, for Lucy Trevor, who became 
his wife, was not only rich beyond belief in 
gold and silver, but gifted with every moral 
quality that a husband can desire. A word 
with regard to this personage, Sir Tom’s wife. 
The angelic woman is a type of character 
which novelists have found proverbially diffi- 
cult to draw. Witness Alice, that paragon 
of insipidity in David Copperfield, and the 
poor little milk-and-water heroine of Vanity 
Fair. All the more is Mrs. Oliphant to be 
congratulated on the fact that Lady Randolph 
is a perfect success. Although we have here 
the study of a character into whose gold there 
enters scarcely a pennyweight of alloy, we 
feel in the presence of a human being whose 
joys are our joys, and whose sorrows are our 
sorrows. To relieve the monotony of a picture 
of unruffled domestic happiness, the authoress 
brings two distinct motives into play. First, 
the gentle Lucy feels constrained to cross her 
husband’s will, acting in obedience to what 
she deems a yet higher duty. Her father 
had made her his heiress under a strange 
will by which she was empowered to distri- 
bute one half of her great wealth to needy 
and deserving persons and families. No limit 
of time was fixed for the fulfilment of this 
odd behest, nor was the extent of the dole 
specified. The baronet’s wife regarded it as 
her bounden duty to carry out her father’s 
dying wish, and could not see that her 
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husband was right in holding the entire busi- 
ness as a piece of whimsical folly. Then the 
husband causes the wife much pain by receiv- 
ing into his house a wandering Italian 
countess, who is accompanied by a young girl 
of mysterious parentage. The countess had 
been a friend of Sir Tom’s youth, and her 
prolonged visit to his house is well calculated 
to rob Lucy of her peace of mind. The 
reader begins to think the Baronet somewhat 
less than an English gentleman, when the 
clouds clear as by magic. The countess has 
established herself in Lady Randolph’s home 
for no worse purpose than to secure a good 
match for her young charge, who turns out to 
be her niece, and her former relations with 
the baronet were not such as to merit 
the censure of severe moralists. It has 
been seen that a portion of the motive is of a 
delicate nature ; but it must be conceded that 
the pitfalls which such a subject holds out 
have been avoided with rare skill and tact. 
And there can be no question that the studious 
elimination of a certain aspect of life from 
the drama and from fiction must necessarily 
rob the playwright and novelist of one of the 
mightiest levers of human sympathy. While 
speaking of the stage we would venture to 
suggest that Sir Zom contains every element 
of a good drama. The study it presents of 
human nature and modern English manners is 
of very rare excellence, and its situations over- 
flow with a rich, kindly humour. Why 
should not the playwright seize this oppor- 
tunity of placing on the boards a thoroughly 
English drama, rich in every element of 
human interest ? 


The work which stands second on our list 
contains three stories by Miss M. Betham- 
Edwards, the tale which supplies the title 
occupying one volume and a half. Each story 
does credit to the author’s practised skill, 
but the most absorbing interest will be found 
in Love and Mirage. The scene is laid in an 
islet in the Baltic Sea, to which a couple of 
English tourists are paying a summer’s holiday 
visit. The tourists are brothers, and fortune 
throws them into the society of two charming 
German girls who, strangely enough, are 
sisters. The course of the very natural court- 
ship is interrupted by a shadow on the life of 
these maidens, and, although this motive does 
not suffice to disturb the younger pair of lovers, 
it causes grievous pain to the elder brother 
and sister. To analyse the plot would spoil 
the interest of a very well constructed story. 
Suffice it to say that the tale is a little gem 
in every respect ; the descriptions of scenery 
are prose-poetry, and the sketches of German 
society are both far-sceing and sympathetic. 

The White Witch is a novel of the Mrs. 
Henry Wood school, which shows the handi- 
work of an apprentice. The plot is com- 
plicated, not to say confused, and the char- 
acters, with a very few exceptions, of the 
most common-place type. The story is con- 
cerned with the tribulations of a very harm- 
less young man desperately enamoured of 
a pale, ghostly young lady, who rejects all 
his advances for no conceivable reason. In 
evading the advances of her admirer the 
heroine shows a remarkable amount of low 
cunning, and develops a capacity for lying 
which is frequently found in women of 
low moral organisation and imperfect educa- 





tion. After leading the hero through three 
volumes of sensational adventures, the mystery 
is cleared up, and that not very sagacious 
gentleman is rewarded with the hand of a 
young lady who had acted and told enough 
falschoods to fill a ledger, and all for the sake 
of a woman more worthless than herself. 


Two story-books herald the coming season 
—A Red Wallflower, for which we are in- 
debted to our old friend the author of The 
Wide, Wide World, and Just in Time, by 
Mrs. Reaney. The first is a bright, fresh 
story of life in Connecticut half a century ago, 
and the. second is a good specimen of the 
religious story which finds readers in so many 
English homes. 


Students of German life may do worse than 
read Stephan Broda. The story flows along 
briskly for a German tale, and contains 
some characters whose acquaintance is worth 
making. Among these are a Roman Catholic 
priest, born of peasant parents in Bohemia, 
who, mixing in good society all his life, 
remained a boor to the last, and a severe- 
minded widow lady, who read her breviary 
and Boccaccio’s Decameron with equal pleasure. 

Artuur R. R. Barker. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Flatland: a Romance of Many Dimensions. 
By A Square. (Seeleys). Flatland is a world 
inhabited by beings whose experience of space 
is limited to two dimensions. In this book a 
native of this strange region has undertaken to 
describe its peculiarities to us dwellers in 
‘*Spaceland.” It seems the male Flatlanders 
are plane rectilineal figures, varying in sha 
according to their position in the social scale, 
or, what in Flatland is the same thing, to their 
degree of intellectual development; the lowest 
class being isosceles triangles, and the highest 
class, or priesthood, being polygons which have 
so many sides that they are accounted circles. 
The Flatland women, being deplorably lacking 
in intellect, are not figures at all, but merely 
straight lines. Of course, the inhabitants of 
two-dimension space cannot see each other as 
figures, but only as straight lines. For the 
means by which they can infer one another’s 
true shape, and for the manners and institutions 
of Flatland, the reader must be referred to the 
book itself. The historian of Flatland is by 
rank and figure ‘“‘a square,” and he has a 
grandson, a clever hexagon, who one day 
startles him with a suggestion that space may 
have a third dimension, and that beings may 
exist who are capable of seeing the inside of a 
closed figure. The notion is angrily rejected as 
absurd ; but the ‘‘ Square” afterwards under- 
goes a miraculous experience that introduces 
him to the threefold space which he was pre- 
viously unable to imagine. Guided by the 
analogy of his own experience, he ventures to 
suggest to the inhabitants of ‘‘Spaceland” 
that a fourth dimension may have a real exist- 
ence, though it is to them as inconceivable as 
the third dimension once was to himself. The 
‘‘Square” has forgotten to tell us by what 
means he has managed to make himself in- 
telligible to tri-dimensional mankind, and one 
or two other weak points might easily be found 
in his story; but, on the whole, the idea is very 
cleverly worked out, with many happy satiric 
touches, and the book is much more entertain- 
ing than this account of it will lead the reader 
to suppose. 


Dark Days. By Hugh Conway. Arrow- 
smith’s Christmas Annual for 1884. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) Mr. F, J. Fargus, for so we 





may now call the famous author of Called Bacl., 
has apparently received instructions to walk in 
his own footsteps. Fora second time he has 
adopted the form of autobiography; the plot 
again turns upon murder, madness, and mystery ; 
and very similar characters play very similar 
parts. Of the story itself we need say nothing 
further. It is more interesting to attempt to 
estimate the due place of this literary Paganini, 
To ascribe his marvellous success to the ovine 
disposition of the British public to jump one 
after the other is by no means an adequate ex- 
planation. Nor does it advance the matter 
much to throw in the epithet ‘ sensational,” 
Called Back—and to a less de Dark Days— 
lay hold upon the reader by en of a certain 
well -ordered collocation of events which 
resembles the fatality of a mild nightmare, 
Poe and others have written the visions of 
genius; Mr. Fargus has achieved an easier 
ema by writing the dreams of the 
ordinary railway traveller. From this point of 
view it is idle to complain that the personages 
are little better than lay-figures, that the style 
frequently drops to the commonplace, that the 
pathos fails to touch our emotions. While 
allowing Mr. Fargus full credit for the sustained 
directness of his narrative, and for the veri- 
similitude of some of his strongest scenes, 
we must yet hold that his art is rather 
that of the photographer than of the 
painter. If we may judge the experience of 
others by our own, it is difficult to read 
Called Back twice. The skill of the author is 
sufficient once to make his puppets move and 
talk; it cannot breathe into them the breath of 
life. They die as soon as put upon the shelf, 
because they never really lived. 


The Repentance of Nussooh, translated from 
the original Hindustani by M. Kempson. 
(W. H. Allen.) The original of this tale, by 
Maulavi Nazir Ahmad, a Deputy-Collector in 
the North-Western Provinces, obtained a prize 
of Rs. 1,000 in 1874, when Sir William Muir 
was Lieutenant-Governor of those Provinces, 
and Mr. Kempson head of the Education 
Department; and the translation by the latter 
is now again commended to the notice of the 
public in a preface by the former. The plot of 
the story is of the slightest. A well-to-do 
Muhammadan of Delhi falls ill of cholera, and 
on his sick-bed sees in a dream the Judgment- 
hall of God, where he has a conversation with 
his own father, who has just died of the epi- 
demic. The father, a man who had led a 
reputable life, is about to be called to account 
for the sins and acts of neglect of which his 
conscience is afraid; and the son, struck with 
terror and remorse, is thus led to reflect on his 
own life, which had hitherto been that of a 
careless and easy man, unmindful of his duty 
to his Maker, his family, and his neighbours. 
On his recovery Nasih resolves to amend his 
ways, and the manner in which he carries out 
this resolution, and endeavours to reform him- 
self, his wife, and his children, is the subject of 
the book. The tale contains many interesting 
touches illustrative of Indian domestic life, and 
is not without passages showing a power of 
delineating character which promises well. The 
following, for instance, is a capital picture of 
the bénkd, or city fop:— 

‘* He was a finished specimen of the jeunesse dovée 
of the period, who are like women in their love of 
finery and admiration, rise late and study them- 
selves in the glass till noon, go to rest with their 
hair parted and plaited under a night-cap, and 
grieve over the disturbance of a curl-paper [as] 
much as Sir Isaac Newton grieved over the mis- 
chief done by his dog Diamond. When the 
barber comes they keep him at work till he can 
see no longer. en it is time to dress, first 
comes the cap, which is taken from the block and 
cautiously fitted on the head so as not to dis- 
arrange a hair. Then comes the anxious business 
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of wriggling into sleeves and trousers; the cloth 
is so fine that it won’t bear pulling; hand and 
foot declare they can’t get into an ant-hole: 
‘ How ean a camel pass through a needle’s eye?? An 
hour’s gentle persuasion, with the aid of tissue 
paper, and the garments are slithered on at last, 
a perfect fit, but so tight a squeeze that the arms 
are pinioned and the legs a-straddle. The gentle- 
man can hardly breathe, let alone cough or sneeze 
—as well be in the stocks at once! ”’ 


On the whole, however, the reader will probably 
be most impressed by the strong family like- 
is little book bears to those of the 
game pietistic class in his native tongue. 
Nasth’s zeal in the cause of religion is praise- 
worthy, but somewhat narrow ; and the bonfire 
which he makes of his son’s books too closely 
resembles that which Omar is said (falsely, as 
Dr. Krehl showed at the Oriental Congress of 
1880) to have ordered of the contents of 
the Alexandrian library. Nevertheless, the 
rarity of such works in the Indian vernaculars, 
and especially in the purely indigenous litera- 
ture, gives a certain importance and distinction 
to the tale, which it would be wrong, looking 
to its antecedents, to confound with the mass 
of moral and didactic stories with which we 
are familiar in England. Its popularity, in 
its Hindustani dress, is evidenced by the many 
editions of it which have been called for in 
India. The translation appears to be ex- 
ang ag A done, and its fidelity is vouched for 
by Sir W. Muir 


Heine’s Prosa, being Selections from his Prose 
Works. With Life, Notes, &c., byC. A. Buchheim. 
Series of German Classics, Vol. VEL. (The Claren- 
don Press). The quality of Heine’s prose as prose 
is such that any pane be selection from it must 
be good, and Dr. Buchheim, bearing in mind 
that it was a school-book that he was com- 
piling, has made a really excellent selection. 

e Harzreise, of course, occupies the place of 
honour ; the extracts from it are so chosen as 
to form an apparently continuous narrative, 
and together with passages from the other 
Reisebilder fill about half the book. In the 
second half, Dr. Buchheim seems to have aimed 
at drawing his selections from as wide a field 
as was possible, even including four of Heine’s 
private letters, which are as much literature 
as anything else that he wrote. The “‘ Life of 
Heine ” prefixed to the text is on the whole as 
satisfactory as we can expect it to be in such a 
compass ; though there are a few details in 
which a little more explicitness might be 
desired. Dr. Buchheim does not tell his readers 
that in Heine’s youth the study of jurisprudence 
with a view to practice implied the acceptance of 
Christianity. This, together with the omission of 
the remark which Heine makes on being obliged 
to cling to the cross on the Ilsenstein: ‘‘ Dass 
ich; in so misslicher Stellung, dieses gethan 
habe, wird mir gewiss Niemand verdenken,” 
suggests that Dr. Buchheim did not wish to 
discuss or make prominent Heine’s change of 
religion. Yet it is one of the capital facts of 
his life. The date of his baptism is indeed 
given as a note at the end of the book ; but how 
many readers will think of inserting it in its 
place in the “Life”? It is probably by a 
mere oversight that Heine’s acquaintance with 
die Mouche is made to begin apparently in 1848 
instead of 1855. The notes, which fill nearly a 
hundred pages, contain a great deal of neces- 
sary and useful information. Nevertheless it 
seems to us that they are sometimes rather 
ba, or even superfluous, and that occa- 

Y ® passage which would very well bear 
explanation is left without a note. Students so 
far advanced as to use this book should not need 
to be reminded that the definite article is fre- 
quently used before names of persons, or to 

ve such words as Dlitziugig, Bergmiirchen, 
mithsam or Weiberrock translated for them. 
On the other hand, when Heine finds Goethe, 








the acknowledged King of German literature, 
as compared with Mdme. de Staél and Lady 
Morgan, wanting in virility of sentiment, the 
student would certainly be the better of a few 
words to say why in the early years of this 
century Goethe was so frequently charged with 
a want of manliness. Dr. Buchheim exagger- 
ates the difficulty of translating Heine, and his 
suggestions are sometimes downright mislead- 
ing. Profaxen, a word coined by Heine, is 
evidently aimed at the professors, not at the 
ro-rector. Haupthahn would be better trans- 
ated ‘‘ game-cock” or ‘‘ cock of the walk” 
than ‘‘ capital fellow”; Wohibestallte as ‘‘ well- 
fed”’ than ‘‘ duly appointed’’; and we fail to 
see any antithesis Ganeee Miarchenfabel and 


Thierfabel. However, these are but trifles; the } 


book is a good one and will be heartily wel- 
comed by all teachers and learners of German. 


Satires and Profanities. By James Thomson 
B.V.). With a Preface by G. W. Foote. 
Progressive Publishing Company.) Mr. Foote 
has here collected twenty-three papers con- 
tributed at various times by the late James 
Thomson to the National Reformer and the 
Secularist ; and he has added a short Preface 
giving some personal details about his friend. 
From this statement, in conjunction with the 
title, our readers will probably know what to 
expect. We do not feel called upon to criticise 
the book here, beyond saying that it cannot be 
neglected by any who are interested in one of 
the most pathetic personages of our time. For 
James Thomson was no hireling journalist. If 
he wrote with drops of gall, they were drawn 
from his own heart. His atheism was as 
earnest as his republicanism; and both were 
dictated by deep pity for his suffering fellow- 
men. Itis much to be desired that someone 
who can speak with authority should tell to the 
reading public the true lesson of his life. The 
present volume we cannot honestly recommend 
to all and sundry. 


Bird’s Modern Chess. (James Wade.) For 
the last forty years Mr. Bird has been 
well-known among chess players as a 
leading English exponent of the game. He 
rose into prominence at a time when Mr. 
Staunton was at the head of the chess world, 
and he still holds his own in practical play as 
one of our leading English masters. The col- 
lection of games, which he published under the 
title of Chess Masterpieces, has now become one 
of our chess classics, and, under the title of 
Modern Chess, he proposes to continue that 
work to the present time. The first part, just 
published, contains chiefly games contested by 
himself, and will well sustain his reputation. 
It is well known that in his treatment of many 


of the openings Mr. Bird is not orthodox, 
and in this opening number specimens are 
iven of games played by him in the Giuoco 


iano and King’s Bishop two defence in a 
manner contrary to the recognised forms, but 
which serve to show that certainly in the Giuoco 
Piano his method of advancing the pawns on 
the queen’s side is more sound than it has 
been generally believed to be, and at least, as 
he modestly submits, productive of more lively 
and interesting contests than arise from the or- 
thodox way of conducting this opening. The 
three games with which the selection com- 
mences are of more than ordinary brilliancy, 
and are to every chess player in themselves 
worth the shilling, which is the price of each 
part of his intended work. The publication of 
a chess book in parts, at a very moderate price, 
is an experiment which ought to be successful, 
and should be supported by all English chess 
players who appreciate native talent. Every 
chess club in Great Britain ought to buy a 
copy, and, poor as chess clubs notoriously are, 
the price is such as the poorest can afford. 


An Unsentinental Journey through Cornwall. 








By the Author of “John Halifax.” (Mac- 
millan.) Mrs. Craik’s account of a sixteen 
days’ trip through Cornwall has no remarkable 
merit, but it is good enough for its purpose— 
namely, to serve as accompanying text to Mr. 
C. Napier Hemy’s drawings. These drawings, 
thirty-five in number, are all pleasing, and 
some of them strikingly beautiful. 


A Historical Account of the Belief in Witch- 
craft in Scotland. By Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe. eg pres Adams & Co.) This is 
substantially a reprint of the Introduction pre- 
fixed by Sharpe to his edition of Law’s 
** Memorials ” published in 1819. The work is 
well known as a standard authority on its sub- 
ject, and the publishers have done useful service 
in rendering it generally accessible. A short 
memoir of Sharpe is prefixed, and at the end of 
the book is added a list of works relating to 
Scottish witchcraft and demonology. 


The Pitfalls of Testators. A few Hints about 
the Making of Wills. By John C. H. Flood. 
(Butterworths.) Mr. Flood is the author of a 
bock upon wills which enjoys, we believe, some 
repute in the profession, His present work is 
addressed to laymen with the benevolent object 
of pointing out to them that, even when they 
have got a lawyer to do the business, they are 
by no means yet out of the wood. This is true, 
but we fail to appreciate the consequent advan- 
tage of Mr. Flood’s present labours. As long 
as testators are capricious and the circumstances 
they wish to provide for admit of infinite 
variety, so long must wills be subject to judicial 
interpretation that will often do violence to the 
intention of their authors. To indicate certain 
known pitfalls may be an amusing exercise ; it 
can afford but little warning against falling 
into the snares which have not yet been ex- 
plored. The true lesson of Mr. Flood’s book is 
the old one—that wills should be as simple as 
possible. The desire to exercise posthumous 
control is the root of more than half the 
mischief. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue first volume of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
Dictionary of National Biography, from Abbadie 
to Anne, will be published on the first day of 
the new year. Further volumes will be issued 
at intervals of three months; and it is hoped 
that the whole work will be completed in about 
fifty volumes. 


TuHE Rev. Dr. Edwin Hatch has been elected 


to a Readership in Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford. 


THE Hon. Roden Noel’s new volume of poems 
will be entitled Songs of the Heights and Deeps, 
and will be published by Mr. Elliot Stoek. 


Messrs. WarD & Downey will publish next 
month, in two volumes, Mr. John Augustus 
O’Shea’s reminiscences. The work will be 
entitled Leaves from the Life of a Special Corre- 
spondent, and will include recollections and 
anecdotes of Napoleon III. and the Imperial 
family, Béranger, Rochefort, Victor Noir, Prince 
Pierre Buonaparte, John Mitchell, Father 
Prout, Edmond O’Donovan, Bazaine, Paul de 
Cassagnac, Thiers, Raoul Rigauet, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Sala, Mark Twain, and many other 
well-known names. 


A NEW and cheaper edition of Mr. J. Fitz- 

erald Molloy’s Court Life below Stairs; or, 

ondon under the Four Georges, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 

LADY FLORENCE DrxIkr’s new book, Waifs 
and Strays; or, the Pilgrimage of a Bohemian 
Abroad, written when a child between 1870 and 
1873, will be published a by Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran, & Co. It will be issued in 
parchment covers, and is dedicated to the 
Empress Eugenie. 
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WE are promised a new translation of Don 
Quixote, with Introduction and Notes, by Mr. 
John Ormsby, translator of the ‘‘ Poem of the 
Cid.” 

Tue Cambridge Press will publish immedi- 
ately the second volume of Mr. J. Bass Mullin- 
ger’s History of the University, covering the 
period from the Royal Injunctions of 1535 to 
the accession of Charles I. 


Mr. Joun Murray announces Little Arthur's 
History of France, from the Earliest Times to 
the Fall of the Second Empire, on the familiar 
plan of Little Arthur’s England. 


AmoneG the Christmas books announced for 
early publication is a collection of Carols and 
Poems from the Fifteenth Century to the Present 
Time, edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen. The first 
part consists of Christmas chants and carols, 
beginning with the Coventry Mysteries, and 
ending with Mr. Swinburne; the second part is 
devoted to poems on the Nativity, by Henry 
Vaughan, Crashaw, Southwell, and others; and 
the third part, which deals with Christmas 
customs and Christmas cheer, will contain 
pieces from Herrick, Wither, Poor Robin’s 
Almanac, and other sources. Mr. Bullen has 
personally examined and made large quotations 
from the excessively rare (if not unique) black- 
letter collections of jovial Christmas carols 
which Antony 4 Wood bequeathed to the Bod- 
leian Library. There will also be a few pages 
of introduction, and some copious notes. Mr. 
Henry G. Wells contributes seven wood- 
engravings. The publisher is Mr. John C. 
Nimmo. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAuL, TRENCH, & Co. are 
the English publishers of the new edition of 
Poe’s Works, in six volumes, with an Introduc- 
tion and a Memoir by Mr. R. H. Stoddart. 


BEsIDEs the large edition of all Gray’s 
Works, to be published immediately by Messrs. 
Macmillan, Mr. E. W. Gosse has also prepared 
~ the Clarendon Press an edition of Gray’s 

oems. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Co. will shortly publish, 
under the title of Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance, 
a continuation of Mark Rutherford’s Auto- 
biography, published by them three years ago. 


Mr. Extior Stock announces a new trans- 
lation of the New Testament, in which modern 
English phrases, equivalent to the language of 
the authorised version, are used throughout. 
The translation has been made by Mr. Farrar 
Fenton. 


A SELECTION from the works of Jeremy 
Taylor, with an Introduction by Archdeacon 
Farrar, is about to be published by Messrs. 
Marcus Ward & Co. 


SHAKSPERE students will be glad to learn 
that Mr. Greggs has nearly completed his fac- 
simile of the quarto, “Richard III.” Mr. 
Quaritch wap we to put it before long in the 
hands of the subscribers. 


The Manx Note-Book, a quarterly journal to 
be devoted to the history, antiquities, and 
legendary lore of the Isle of Man, will appear 
in January next. It is to be edited by Mr. 
A. W. Moore, of Cronkbourne, Douglas. 


In connection with the performances of 
Wagner’s “ Parsifal” at the Royal Albert Hall 
on November 10 and 15, a pamphlet, written 
by Mr. Francis Hueffer, and containing a com- 
plete analysis of the story of the opera, of the 
myth upon which it is founded, and of the 
music, has been published by Messrs. Schott 
& Co., 159 Regent Street. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & Co. are pre- 
paring a set of New Christmas Carols. The 


words are by Mrs, Hernaman, and the music 
by Alfred Redhead, the composer af “ The Qld, 





Old Story,” and other popular sacred music. 
They will be issued separately at a cheap rate. 


The third series of Mamma’s Bible Stories, 
which has been written by the daughter of the 
author of the two first, will be published im- 
mediately by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co. 
The book will contain eight woodcuts by Mr. 
Stanley Berkeley. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & Co. will pub- 
lish shortly, in their popular series of shilling 
volumes, a collection of stories of life in the 
early days of San Francisco, entitled Queer 
Quotes and Odd Jokes from Frisco. In the same 
series will also appear a new and cheaper 
edition of Cape Cod Folk, by Sally Pratt. 

Miss AutcE O’HANLAN, author of Horace 
Maclean, will contribute to Cassell’s Magazine 
a serial story, illustrative of various phases of 
American character, the scenes being laid chiefly 
in England. The opening chapters will appear 
in the December issue. 


Ir is already announced that a novel by Mr. 
W. D. Howells, entitled ‘‘September and 
May,” will be begun in the July number of 
Harper’s Magazine. 

A NEW weekly publication will appear on 
November 15, called The Publisher and Book- 
sellers’ Journal, a Weekly Record of the Book 
Trade. As indicated by the title it will repre- 
sent the interests of publishers and booksellers, 
and promote intercommunication between them. 
The price of the paper will be twopence, and it 
will be published by Messrs. Wyman & Son. 


THe Short History of the Episcopal Church 
in America, to be published next week by 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co., will contain a 

rtrait of the first American Bishop—Bishop 

eabury—engraved from the picture in the 
vestry of St. Andrew’s Church, in Aberdeen. 


THe Sermon by Canon Bateman, published 
by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co., entitled The 
Troubled Heart, preached at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, on St. Bartholomew’s Day, has already 
gone into a third edition. 

WE understand that The Altar Hymnal, an- 
nounced by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co., 
will be ready during the month of November. 
A musical edition is in preparation, under the 
editorship of Mr. Arthur H. Brown, of Brent- 
wood, and will be published as speedily as 
possible. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & Co. will 
shortly publish a Seventh Standard Reader, 
completing their popular series of Geographical 
Readers, by Mr. R. R. Blakiston. 


Ir is hoped that the Dictation Exercises, in 
four parts, now preparing, by the Editor of 
Poetry for the Young, and announced some 
time ago by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co., 
will be out during this month. 


Miss STELLA AUSTIN’S new work, T'wo Stories 
of Two, which Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co. 
will publish during the month, is illustrated b 
Miss 8. F. Basevi, an artist who, though we 
known as a portrait painter, has in this in- 
stance for the first time turned her attention 
to book illustration. 


A NEW edition of Our Sailors will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & 
Co., with a new chapter by Mr. G. A. Henty, 
bringing the book down to date. 

A NEW and revised edition of Poker, and how 
to play it, by One of its Victims, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co. this 
winter. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & Co. will pub- 
lish immediately an Australasian Birthday Book. 
As the title indicates, the compiler, Miss Myra 
Marbron, has relied entirely on Australasian 
authors for her extracts. 





Mrs. Hunter Hopasoy, “A_ Soldier’s 
Daughter,” the author of Sister Clarice, will 
shortly publish, through Griffith, Farran, & 
Co., a shilling volume containing two novelettes, 
entitled Or Black or White and A Reminiscence 
of Spain. 

Mrs. Sarau K. Boron, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
will have ready for early publication a series 
of brief biographies of eminent men and women 
who began poor and have come to great 
success, Another volume, by the same author, 
is announced, dealing with educational and 
philanthropic movements in England. Mrs, 
Bolton recently spent two years in this country 
collecting materials for her book. 


Mr. Botton, of Hull, will publish at an 
early date a volume entitled Mediaeval York- 
shire, by Edward Lamplough, author of The 
Siege of Hull. 


THE Rev. Hilderic Friend will write for the 
Hull Christmas Annual a paper on ‘‘ The Flower 
Lore of New Year’s Tide in the East,” and the 
editor, Mr. William Andrews, a story entitled 
‘* Echoes from the Old Manor House.” 


M. GeEorGE Drosrnes, of Athens, who is 
already known asthe author of several volumes 
of ful poetry in modern Greek, has lately 
published a collection of lyrical poems, entitled 
EiédAAa, which turn mostly on mythological, 
traditional, and imaginative subjects; it in- 
cludes also some translations from Theocritus 
and the Anthology. 


WirH reference to Mr. Browning’s forth- 
coming volume, Ferishtah’s Fancies, we have 
received the following epigram from a member 
of the Cambridge Browning Society. The motto 
is from Mr. Browning’s ‘‘ Rabbi ben Ezra” :— 


A FERISHTAH FANCY (not by R. B.). 
‘*The best is yet to be.’’ 
“Orsa ta xphod’ iuvets + 80a Kal KadAiova TovTwy * 
SE'PISTA povva Aclwera. 


A CORRESPON ENT of the Baltimore Herald 

says that the real heroine of Whittier’s poem, 
Barbara Freit:hie, was Mrs. Mary A. Quantrell, 
and that the Quantrell family have letters from 
Mr. Whittier acknowledging his mistake. Mr. 
Joseph Walker, of Washington, tells the story 
as follows :— 
‘There was no window-sill, and there was no old 
woman about it. Mrs. Mary A. Quantrell was at 
that time a woman of thirty-two, black-haired ; 
and, though she did become my mother-in-law 
afterward, I must say that she was very pretty... . 
On the day that Jackson and his army passed 
through Frederick, she and her little daughter, 
Virgie Quantrell,... were standing at the gate. 
... Virgie was waving a very s flag, such as 
children play with on patriotic days. Many of the 
rebel soldiers had called out, ‘Throw down that 
flag!’ But the little girl kept waving it. Suddenly 
a lieutenant drew his sword and cut the staff in 
two, the flag falling to the ground. The little 
girl then took another small flag and waved it, 
_ po in — = = from sy = ~~) = 
. Quantrell dis: a —— and wav 
it in a cons Seams aaamenee. is r+ continued 
to do until Stonewall Jackson and his men had all 
marched past her house. She was not molested 
in the least. In fact, many of the officers and 
men treated her with marked courtesy. Some of 
the officers raised their hats and said, ‘To you, 
madam ; not to your flag.’ ”’ 

M. ADAM NIEMIROWSKI, who is well known 
to many readers of the ACADEMY, has published 
at Warsaw a volume of 300 pages, entitled 
Bibliografia Powszechna Notarjatu, which is & 
catalogue of works in all European languages 
relating to the business of a notary, with occa- 
sional remarks indicating their character and 
object. The author’s industry does him great 
credit, but his endeavour after completeness 
seems carried somewhat to excess when it leads 
him to include Edmond About’s well-known 
story, Le Nez dun Notaire. 
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SWISS JOTTINGS. 


A “ ZsCHOKKE-AUSSTELLUNG” has been opened 
in Aarau —— in its contents and 
character, to t Pestalozzi exhibition in 
Zirich. It contains (1) portraits, busts, pic- 
tures, sketches, and other recollections of the 

mn of Heinrich Zschokke; (2) biographies ; 
{3) diplomas, addresses, MSS., and correspond- 
ence; (4) the works of Zachokke—historical, 
culture-historical, political, dramatic, novels, 
natural science, religious ; ‘and (5) translations 
of his writings in glish, French, Flemish, 
Italian, Bohemian, Dutch, Servian, Roumanian. 
A catalogue has been printed. 


THE Swies Numismatische Gesellschaft held 
dea fifth Fay ay meeting on October 9 at Frei- 
Gremould was chosen president, 
atest Wut. of Basel, vice-president and 
editor. Prof. Gremould proposed the compila- 
tion of a Swiss ‘‘ Miinzgeschichte ” in cantonal 
sections, after the model of H. Henseler’s 
recently published work on the coins of Frei- 
burg. A bibliography of the existing materials 
i the various Swiss collections was also pro- 
posed, and J. Sandmeier and P. Stréhlin of 
eva undertook to begin the work, asking 
for the assistance of other members, Geneva was 
appointed as the place for next year’s meeting. 


A NEw Swiss magazine, to appear fortnightly, 
La Suisse Romande, Revue littéraire et artistique, 
will be published by Henri Stapelmohr, of 
Geneva, under the editorship of M. Adol on 
Ribaux. The price is 10 frs. yearly. The 
part will appear on December 1. 


THE monument of Gottfried Kinkel, in the 
Aussersihl cemetery, Ziirich, was unveiled on 
October 21. It consists of a black marble 
monument, with a bust of the poet and critic, 
by Horbst, It bears the inscription, ‘‘ Gottfried 
Kinkel, 1815-1882,” 


Dr. Lupwie ToBLER has added a second 
volume to his handsomely printed collection of 
Schweizerische Volkslieder. (Frauenfeld: Huber. ) 
For an editor of ballad poetry Dr. Tobler is 
singularly wanting in enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject, and the general demand for a supplemen- 
tary volume seems to have greatly surprised 
him. Many persons outside Switzerlan 
be grateful to him for having acceded to this 
deena To the new volume is prefixed an 
introduction dealing especially with the histori- 
cal ballads, as this important part of the subject 
was ome pomes over very briefly in the original 

uction. The more difficult dialectal words 
and phrases are explained in footnotes, and at 
the end is an index to both volumes, the his- 
torical ballads being arranged in the chrono- 
logical order of the events to which they relate. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
RETROSPECT. 
Ene told its message, spent 
e warning flash at sea, 

Stars through dim firmament 
Making revelry, 
Before earth’s sovereign eye 
Night's silver mantle drawn, 
With sobering alchemy 
In pale day pear the dawn ; 
Life’s bootless endless chain, 
Things born to cease to be, 
Laughter the mask to pain, 
Thought thrall to reverie ; 
Loved lost Eurydice, 
Orpheus obtesting Death, 

borrowed spouse to see, 
And suck once more her breath— 
What tales of eld rehearse 
Blazon these signs to me, 

“ Hope lights to swift reverse, 

Death is faith’s destiny.” 


J. J. Ss, 
New College, Oxford : Nov. 1, 1984. 


will | the Real Ac 





OBITUARY. 


WE elgg to have to record the death of the 
erick Chambers Fitton, of Emmanuel 
Collage, Cambridge, and rector of Laverstoke, 
Hants. On account of his ancestry, Mr. Fitton 
naturally took much interest in the inquiry 
respecting: the identity of the dark lady of 
Shakspere’s sonnets with Mrs. Mary Fitton, 
maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth. To this 
investigation he made, so lately as September, 
an important contribution, which is given in 
Mr. Tyler’s letter to the AaDany of Sep- 
tember 27. Mr. Fitton made, also, some 
investigations with respect to the pictorial | ,, 
evidence still existing of the physical character- 
istics of the Fitton family in Shakspere’s days; 
but in this t+ be was unable to attain any 
very conclusive results. A picture by Zucchero, 
in the possession of a near relative of Mr. 
Fitton, represents Lady Anne Fitton and her 
two children. But, as Lady Anne Fitton, 
Mary Fitton’s sister-in-law, was not by birth 
of the Fitton family, and as the children were 
quite young, the evidence of the picture was 
not important. Mr. Fitton had also seen 
another picture, which is probably still in the 
—- ion of some member of the family of 
rd Harrington. But neither the evidence of 
this picture, which represents, as seems likely, 
Francis Fitton, Mary Fitton’s great-uncle, 
could be regarded as in any way conclusive. 
Lady Anne and her children did not appear to 
be dark. As to the other picture, Mr. Fitton 
was unable to give in this respect certain infor- 
mation. In Crockford’s Clerical Directory, two 
publications are assigned to Mr. Fitton—The 
Discipline of the Senses and Five Addresses for 
Lent. Mr. Fitton’s father was Dr. W. H. 
Fitton, a physician, and Fellow of the Royal 
and other learned societies. He was distin- 
guished as a geologist, and as the author of 
various geological works. Mr. Fitton died at 
the comparatively early age of fifty. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE most important articles in the Boletin of 
emia de la Historia for October 
are a review of Tissot’s La Mauritania Tingitana, 
by E. Saavedra, and a memoir on the Hermitage 
of San Crispin, once the Jewish synagogue of 
Cordova. In the former, the reviewer declares 
that the Maragatos of Leon, instead of being 
Goths, as some assert, or Berbers, as Dozy be- 
lieved, are genuine and typical Kelts. 44 the 
latter, D. R. Romero y Barros shows that in this 
little monument under plaister and whitewash 
and a heavy vaulted ceiling of the seventeenth 
century, lie hidden arches of exquisite design, 
and intricate foliar and geometric ornament 
enclosed by bands of Hebrew letters, all of rare 
beauty and in the best Mudejar style. The 
earliest portion dates from the thirteenth, the 
greater part from the fourteenth century. On 


‘| an earlier page F. Fita gives a lithograph of a 


rtion of the stucco ornament with the He- 
rew lettering, and a translation. 


In the Boletin of the Institucion libre de 
Ensenanza Sig. Machado y Alvarez, has another 
of his letter studies in Demo-psychology: this 
time on the woman of the people. From an 
analysis of some three thousand copies he 
concludes that woman retains her feeling for 

poetry longer after marriage than man does, 
being helped thereto by the nursery rhymes she 
sings. Her productions at this time are as 4 
to 1 of those of the ugly sex. Of verses of 
amorous tender expression woman composes 
24 only to man’s 222, and makes the open 
declaration of love first in 19 cases out of 111. 

jealousy she is the more reticent ; but ex- 
rd man in expression of hatred by 3 to 2, 
and her disdain is more open by 83 to 69. The 





reader may deduce from this some characteris- 
pos the Andalusian woman of the lower 
8. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HISTORICAL MSS. AT OXFORD. 
New College, Oxford: Oct. 29, 1884. 


My attention has been drawn to a letter 
from Mr. Greville Chester in the ACADEMY for 
October 25, 

I believe that I am correct in saying that the 
bulk of the documents to which his letter refers 
consisted of the counterparts of old leases 
which had accumulated in the course of years. 

All these leases, before they received the 
College seal, were transcribed into registers ; 
and these registers, which contain also tran- 
scripts of all other documents sealed by the 
College from the end of the fourteenth century, 
are preserved in the College muniment rooms. 

The documents on paper referred to by Mr. 
Chester are mainly vouchers for the Bursars’ 
accounts, and similar memoranda on business 
connected with the income and expenditure of 
the College. They contain little or nothing in 
addition to what is to be found in the Bursars’ 
rolls, or in the bailiffs’ rolls, or in the records 
of the courts of the manors belonging to the 
College, all of which are preserved in the 
muniment rooms. 

I must be permitted to express my belief, 
that as the documents, whether on paper or on 
parchment, were little more than gegen 
duplicates of a complete series, which is now 
in the muniment rooms, they were of no value 
to the College, and that, in parting with them, 
the College is not justly chargeable with the 
breach of any private or public duty. 

J. E. SEWELL. 








KING ARTHUR. 

‘ Queen’s College, Oxford: Nov. 4, 1884. 

Mr. Stuart Glennie tries to shift the burden 
of proof from his own shoulders to mine. But 
it is for him to prove that the name of the 
Caledonian Forest was transferred from north 
to south, and that this happened before the 
year 822. When he can do so it will be time 
for me to attempt to prove the contrary. 

If he turns to my letter he will see that I do 
not use the late date of the Appendix to 
‘‘Nennius” to support my identification of 
Urbs Legionum—that is known from other 
sources—but to show that the argument he 
produces against me is due to a confusion of 
the Appendix with an earlier portion of 
** Nennius.”’ 

How the existence of a historical Arthur in 
the north in the sixth century can be proved 
by the localisation of the mythical Arthur in 
Scotland in later times I fail to understand. I 
have always admitted that Mr. Stuart Glennie 
has brought strong evidence to show that the 
Arthurian legend was localised in Scotland ; 
what I doubt is that the historical Arthur ever 
existed there, and I have already stated why I 
do not accept the supposed testimony of the 
** Four Ancient Books of Wales.” 

A. H. Sayce.” 








‘* DEULACRESSE.”” 
London: Oct. 28, 1884. 
Mr. Lee misses the point of my letter. I 
placed side by side the local name ‘“ Deula- 
cresse”’ and the personal name ‘‘ Deulecreisse,”’ 
and suggested that it might be possible to test 
by the collation the truth of the former’s tra- 
ditional origin. The information which Mr. 
Lee’s special knowledge enables him to supply 





—viz., that ‘‘ Deulecreisse ” was the equivalent 
of Gedaliah—does confirm the traditional origin 
of ‘‘ Deulecreisse” or ‘‘ Deulacresse” as re- 
presenting the pious expression, ‘‘May God 
prosper” (it or him), and so answers the 
question. By the way, was this translation of 
personal names peculiar to ‘‘ Mediaeval Jews,” 
or has it not lingered, down to comparatively 
recent times, among all foreign immigrants 
here ? J. H. Rounn. 





London: Oct. 28, 1884. 


The following extracts may be interesting 
to correspondents on the subject of the above 
name, though they probably will not throw 
light on its origin :— 

“*S. p. &c. Will. Bozun de Clist dedi Deulecresse 
Episcopo Judeorum Exon. 5s. reddit. Reddendo 
michi 1 par calcarium vel 3d.’ Testib. Martino 
Prodome, Will. fratre ejus, Joh’e Mosseo le Turk, 
et Ursello Sier Amiot, tunc Cyrographo Judeorum 

redicte [sic] Archidiaconatiis, Jac. Judwo de 

lovernia, Bonefei filio Ysaac, Mosseo do Burdett, 
&e. t 

‘«*S. p. &c. Ego Deulecresse Episcopus Judeorum 

vendidi Martino Rof 5s. reddit. quos Will. Bozun 
michi vendidit. Reddendo michi annuat. 1 = 
cyrothecar. albarum vel unum obolum. Pro hac 
dedit mihi Martinus 40s. quos solvi D’no Regi per 
manus Josepini de Bristolliis, qui tunc temporis 
venit Exon. cum literis D’ni Regis patentibus ad 
compellandum Judeos solvere debita D’ni Regis.’ 
Testib. Ph’o de Stokes, et Henr. Picot, tunc 
Cophrariis Christianis, Jacobo Judeo de Gloucestre, 
et cess le Ture tune Cophrariis Judeis, Hylario 
Blundo tunc Majore Exon., Amiot, Bonefei filio 
Ysaae, &c.”’ 
The above abstracts of deeds, entered in the 
Cartulary of St. Nicholas’ Priory, Exeter (Cott. 
Vitell. D. ix.), are printed from the Collectanea, 
i. 384, 

As Hilary Blund was Mayor of Exeter in 
1227 and in 1233, we get an approximate date. 
The entries tell their own story. In obedience 
to the King’s letters patent, Deulecresse, 
‘* Bishop of the Jews” at Exeter, pays certain 
Crown debts, and takes rent-charges from the 
debtor, William Bozun, for the nominal con- 
sideration of an annual return of a pair of spurs, 
or of white gloves. The equivalent of the 
former is 3d., of the latter one farthing. One 
of the rent-charges is afterwards sold by 
Deulecresse to Martin Rof. On the purchase 
of mortgages from Jews, see Stubbs’ Const, 
Hist., ii, 197. J. B. Davipson. 





Oxtord: Nov. 3, 1884. 


I am astonished that, in the controversy about 
Deulacresse, my article in the Romania (1876, 
p. 129 sqq., translated into — in the mis- 
cellaneous volume of the Hebrew Literary 
Society, and incorporated in vol. xxvii. of the 
Histoire littéraire de la France, p. 502 sqq. 
should have been overlooked. Ihave suggeste 
there that Haginus filius Deulacres, who was 
nominated in the year 1281 per assensum com- 
munitatis Judeorum predictorum Chief Rabbi of 
London (Rymer, Foedera, Pp 591 ; Tovey, Anglia 
Judaica, p. 231), was the Hebrew translator of 
the ‘‘Image du monde.” I stated there, from 
English documents, that the name ‘‘ Deulacres ” 
is written with the following variations: 
‘“‘Deulecret”’ and ‘‘ Deuletre.” In the Acta 
Sanctorum (October, viii. p. 576) this name is 
given in Latin ‘‘ Deus-eum-crescat.” In a 
French document of 1292 we find ‘‘ Dieu le 
croisse.”” In the Tosafoth (glosses on the Tal- 
mud), by R. Pharez of Corbeil, a Rabbi 
wsyapot (Deulecroisse, or, better, Delcrues = 
Ducrenx) is quoted. In a charterin the British 
Museum of the year 1267 the name of David, 
son of wns, is to be found in Hebrew 
characters. From all these variations I con- 
cluded that Deulacres is the translation of the 
Hebrew name Gedaliah. There are, indeed, 





family names in the sixteenth cen’ of Delcrot, 
or Delacrot (Mathithia »)7'71), and Ibn Geda- 
liah (Yahya, the author of a chronicle), as well 
as that of Guedalla now in London. 

A. NEUBAUER, 








BEN JONSON’S SONG ‘‘'TO CELIA,” 
London: Nov. 3, 1884, 

If Dr. J. F. Payne (AcADEMY, November 1, 
p. 291) had consulted Gifford’s edition of Ben 
Jonson’s works (vol. viii., p. 267, 1816), he would 
have seen that Richard Cumberland had pointed 
out, nearly a century ago (Observer, No. 74), 
the true source of ‘‘ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes.” The four quatrains are really 
almost literal translations from passages out of 
four of the letters (Nos. 24, 25, 30, and 31, in 
Meursius’ edition) of the sophist Philostratus, 
who flourished about A.D. 230. It is more 
likely, therefore, that Jonson obtained his 
— direct from Philostratus than from 
Poliziano. For brevity’s sake, I will only quote 
the passage from Philostratus which coincides 
with the stanza quoted by Dr. Payne :— 

Téroupd vor orépavoy pddwv, ob ot Tiuav, Kal rodTo 
bey yap, GAN’ abrois Tt xapi(duevos Trois pddas, Wa ph 


Mapav07. 
Henry T. WHARTON. 








LORD MACCLESFIELD’S BASQUE MSs, 
Oxford : October 27, 1884, 
May I ask you to be good enough to publish 
in the AcaDEMy the following letter from 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte? Its contents will 
interest many of your readers and all the 
students of Basque philology. Iam the more - 
anxious to see his words published as they 
correct a serious blunder of mine. 
J. Ruys. 


London: October 25, 1884. 

On October 22 I paid my visit to Lord and 
Lady Macclesfield, who kindly showed me the 
Basque MSS. They are all very interesting ; 
and there is a beautiful copy of Genesis and 
Exodus in two small volumes by Greatheed. 
It seems that they have existed in the library 
from the time of the second Lord Maccles- 
field, viz., about 1749. If we admit that 
they were then only a little more than a 
century and a half old, we reach Licarrague’s 
time (1571), The use of w for v and of 
v for u, adopted very often in French by 
d’Vrte, is no argument in favour of an antiquity 

reater than two centuries after Ramus’s 

rammar, namely 1762, as that author printed 
his book in 1562 ; and the confusion of the two 
letters lasted (see Didot, Observations sur 
Vorthographe frangaise, 1868, P 193) two cen- 
turies after him. But we find an argument in 
favour of Vrte having been Ligarrague’s con- 
temporary in the qualification, ‘ Ministre de 
lévangile,” assumed bythe former. In fact, no 
Catholic priest usually takes this qualification, 
but only Protestants; and, as Protestant 
priests disappeared from the Basque provinces 
and took refuge particularly in England, after 
the death of Jeanne d’Albret, we may suppose 
that Vrte was one of them. With regard 
to the Basque of these volumes, it differs from 
the archaic dialect of Licarrague, and is almost 
the same as that now in use at Saint-Jean-de- 
Luz ; but this can be explained by admitting that 
the general Labourdin dialect had already lost its 
archaisms, which were kept in the Labourdin 
sub-dialect of Briscons, of which place Ligar- 
rague was a native. This sub-dialect belongs 
now to the Eastern Low Navarrese dialect of 
Basque, but it was not so in Ligarrague’s time, 
as his language was nearer to the Labourdin 
(contrary to what Mr. Vinson asserts) than to 
the Western Low Navarrese. This may be very 
easily proved by comparing Ligarrague 8 
Basque with the two French Low Navarrese 
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dialects. I have only had a superficial look at 
the dictionary, &c., but yet enough to enable me 


to state that their language is hardly archaic. 
Some words now lost may occur, as, for in- 
stance, o¢drra, ‘‘ the dog,” which is given under 
“ canis” as a synonym of photgéa, photchéa, ora. 
In your letter in No. 645 of the AcaADEMY, the 
word guera and akhabanericacoa or akhaba- 
hericacoa, a8 you rather suppose, ought to be 
corrected into gucia, ‘‘ the whole,” and akhaba- 
turicacoa, ‘the completed.” So they are cer- 
tainly spelt in the MS., although not very 
clearly. 

Now, as I have responded to your invitation, 
would it be too much to ask you to be so kind 
as to send to the AcapEmy this letter of mine 
directed to you? You have been the first to 
call the attention of the public to these very 
interesting volumes, and my wish, in asking 
such a favour, is to acknowledge my obligation 
to you. L.-L. BoNAPARTE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monpay, Nov. 10,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Anatomy 
the Trunk,” by Prof. John Marshall. 

8p.m. Inventors’ Institute. 

TuESDAY, Nov. 11, 8 p.m. Anthropological Institute : 
“The An pometric Laboratory at the Health 
Exhibition,” by Mr. Francis Galton : ‘“‘ Ethnological 

a on a People of the Island of Buru,”’ by Mr. 

. O. Forbes. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Electric Lighting for 
Steamships,” by Mr. A. Jamieson. ' 
8p.m Colonial Institute: ‘The Financial and 
Commercial Condition of the Cape Colony,” by the 
Hon. J. X. Merriman. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 12, 8 p.m. al Academy: “ Ana- 
“Ton” Trunk,” by Prof. John Marshall, cee 
.m .Microscopical: ** Life History of Milowia 
Nivea,” by Mr. G. Massee ; “ Structural Characters 
of Spines of Echinoidea—I, Cidaridae,”’ by Prof. F. 
Jeffrey Bell; “* On the Gizzard of Larva of Corethra 
y . T. B. Rosseter; ‘‘ Structure of 
the Diatom Valve,” by De. J.D. Cox; ‘‘ New Lan- 
tern Microscope,” by Mr. Lewis t. 
8 .. South Place Institute. Finsbury : “‘ Per- 
sonal Identity,’’ by Mr. &. B. J. Skertchly. 

TuHurRsDAY, Nov. 13,8p.m. Telegraph Engineers: ‘The 
Theory of Alternating Currents,” by Mr. J. Hop- 

kinson; “ Experiments with Alternate- Current 
Machines,” by the President. 

8 p.m. thematical: Annual Meeting. 

Fray, Nov. 14, 11.30 am and 2.30 p.m. British 

—: * Egyptian Antiquities,” by Miss Helen 

joe. 

8 7. Royal Academy: ‘ Anatomy—The 
Shoulder and Arm,” by Prof. John Marshall: 

8 Be New Shakspere: “‘Shakspere’s Garden 
of Girls,” by Miss Lie -Noel. 

8p.m. Quekett Microscopical Club. 











SCIENCE. 
GREEK WORDS IN LATIN. 


Tensaurus Italograecus. Ausfiihrliches His- 
torisch-kritisches Worterbuch der Griech- 
ischen Lehn- und Fremdworter im Latein- 
ischen, von Dr. Giinther Alexander Saal- 
feld. ( Wien.) 


Onz of the most interesting problems which 
occupies the attention of the students of the 
science of language at the present moment is 
how to determine whether words which seem 
to be the same in different Aryan languages are 
either what is called common Aryan property, 
or have been borrowed by one language from 
another. There is but one safe test that 
can be applied—namely, the phonetic test. 
Every one of the Aryan languages is what it 
1s owing to certain phonetic peculiarities. 
With few exceptions, words which are the 
same in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Celtic, and 
German cannot have exactly the same pho- 
netic structure in every one of these lan- 
guages, for the simple reason that otherwise 
these languages would not be different lah- 
guages. If we once know what is the 
peculiar phonetic character of every one of 
the Aryan dialects we can determine with 
Some degree of certainty what form, for 








instance, a Sanskrit word must assume if it 
occurs in Greek, or what changes a Greek 
word must undergo if it is to appear in Gothic. 

If, on the contrary, Gothic borrows a word 
from Greek, a scholar well acquainted with 
the peculiar characteristics of Gothic ought 
to know at once that such a word could 
not have grown on Teutonic soil. Gothic, 
for instance, has no initial p, because 
in Sanskrit most words. beginning with 3 
may also begin with v. If, therefore, we 
meet in Ulfilas with words beginning with p, 
we may feel certain that, if not from Greek, 
they must have come into Gothic from some 
foreign source. Thus punda, pound, came 
from Latin; pistikeina, genuine, from Greek 
muortikds, &C. 

But the matter is not always so easy. 
There are, in fact, two classes of foreign 
words in every language, which have to be 
carefully distinguished. There are foreign 
words which have been naturalised, and which 
actually participate in the phonetic peculiari- 
ties of another language, and there are 
others which remain mere outsiders. Thus 
mevtnxoorn, Whitsuntide, remains in Gothic a 
mere alien, as paintékusté; but in Old High- 
German it conforms to Grimm’s law, and 
appears in Middle High-German as Pfingsten, 
really a dative plural. Ziegel, tile, is cer- 
tainly the Latin tegula, French tuzle, but the 
change of ¢ into z is due to German influence. 
Thus, in Irish, Latin and Greek words change 
labials into gutturals: Pascha, pallium, pur- 
pura, become case, caille, corcur ; but carpen- 
tum appears as carpat; and in many cases, as 
Mr. Whitley Stokes informs me, it must 
remain doubtful for the present whether 
certain Irish words are genuine native words 
or loans. 

All the Aryan languages spoken in Europe 
have borrowed from each other. As a 
general rule, Latin has borrowed from Greek, 
Teutonic from Greek and Latin, Celtic and 
Slavonic from Greek, Latin, and Teutonic. 
In later times, however, the borrowing 
powers of each language have increased 
immensely. But, even in ancient times, 
we have no idea to how large extent this 
process of borrowing has been carried on till 
we can consult a dictionary such as the one 
which we have just received from Dr. Saal- 
feld, called Zensaurus Italo-Graecus, a dic- 
tionary of old Greek words introduced and 
adopted in Latin. This book consists of 
592 pages, in small print, and contains prob- 
ably not much under ten thousand entries of 
Greek words used by Latin authors. It is 
a most creditable specimen of industry and 
perseverance, and the thoroughness with 
which all the literature bearing on every 
word has been brought together and sifted 
can hardly be exceeded. The book may be 
recommended to every classical scholar; and 
whoever is interested in the history of Rome 
will be grateful to Dr. Saalfeld for the new 
light which his book throws on the true 
relation between Italy and Greece. 

The idea that in the Aryan family the 
Hellenes and Italians were twin brothers, 
and that there was once an Italo-Greek 
period—an idea which, in spite of repeated 
onslaughts, still crops up from time to time— 
receives its deathblow by Saalfeld’s Zensaurus. 
In the first article which I ever wrote in 
English, and that is a long time ago, I tried 








to show that there is no closer relationship 
between Greeks and Romans than there is 
between Greeks and Hindus. Greeks and 
Italians were brothers, just as the Celts 
and Germans were, only that the Italians 
in historical times became the pupils of 
the Greeks to an extent which is seldom 
realised. We have merely to place together 
Latin words connected with religion, law, 
trade, navigation, measures, weights, coins, 
letters and literature, art and philosophy, in 
order to have before our eyes an historical 
mosaic which, if we carefully distinguish 
between the native and the foreign stones, 
conveys to us the most instructive lessons. 
But the subject requires care, and, even with 
the greatest care, some questions must as yet 
be dismissed with a non liquet. I select afew 
instances. 

Poena may be zowy taken over bodily from 
Greek into Latin, not, as Mommsen imagines, 
a remnant of the Italo-Greek period. If it were 
a common Aryan word, it could not be poena 
in Latin, because zowy comes from a root ki, 
and could not have an initial labial in Latin. 
But poena may be an independent Latin word. 
Its meaning is not exactly the same as row, 
and its many relatives, such as ¢tmpune, 
punio, poenitet, speak in favour of its home- 
grown character (see Selected Essays, i., 192). 

Hercules is clearly a Greek deity, and, in 
spite of its various adaptations down to hercle 
and mehercle, can never claim a Roman origin. 
Hercules cannot have been, as Mommsen sup- 
poses (R.G.7., p. 154), the god of the court- 
yard, nor can his name be derived from hercere, 
because a form like hercere could not pho- 
netically be connected with épxos. 

Adeps is generally identified with arepa(p). 
I doubt whether a Greek A would, in a foreign 
word, be represented by din Latin. D changes 
into / far more frequently than / into d. The 
late form alipes for adipes has, no doubt, to be 
considered, but it is not decisive. In delibuo, 
however, Latin has preserved the root lip or 
liph. 

" Giteede may be the Greek xoAvpBos. The 
change of gender would be no difficulty. But 
why should it not be a common Aryan word? 
The Greek xoAvpBos is not the same bird as 
the Latin columba; while the more general 
name exists, though variously applied in San- 
skrit kddamba, Latin palumbes and columba, 
Slavonic golabi, possibly in German dubd, 
dove. 

Whether brachium, neut., the arm, is 
borrowed from fpdyxiwy, masc., may seem 
doubtful, for two reasons. First, we always 
require strong evidence before admitting 
that any language has borrowed its names 
for head, foot, or arm from a foreign tongue. 
Secondly, the best authenticated spelling is 
bracchium, and ech is never the representative 
of a Greek x. 

I see that inter or lunter is commonly identi- 
fied with rAvyryp. It may be so; but zAvvrijp, 
a washtub, for zAvvés, does not occur in the 
literary language of Greece. Secondly, Latin 
has no objection to an initial p/, and there 
is no other instance of a Greek word losing 
its py before /, when transferred into Latin. 
Linter meant originally a tub, afterwards a 
boat; and though the Romans borrowed 
largely from the Greeks in their naval 
nomenclature, they were more chary when 
naming their vats and tubs. It is true 
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lunter has no etymology in Latin, but in 
that respect it does not standalone. At all 
events the loss of p before 7 has still to be 
accounted for. 

I see no reason why avis should be treated 
as a foreign word in Latin. It is different 
with nauta, because the Latiu language 
possesses no such suffix as ¢a, masc. Nausea, 
too, is clearly Greek, but not so xavigare, 
naviculum, navalis, &c. 

There is plenty of work still to be done in 
this branch of scholarship, and whoever is 
interested in it, will find Dr. Saalfeld’s Zen- 
saurus a real Thesaurus. 

F..Max Muxuer. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. HESSELS AND HIS CRITICISMS, 
London : Nov. 1, 1884. 

I will try to answer Mr. Hessels’ six-column 
letter in to-day’s ACADEMY as briefly as possible. 

I never said that the calamity my book has 
inflicted might have been averted if Mr. Hessels 
had made his list of errors public. I said that 
if these alleged errors were really such a 
calamity it was Mr. Hessels’ duty to avert that 
calamity by publishing them at once. As a 
matter of fact, I do not — my book asa 
‘* calamity ”’ to science, but the very reverse. 

I never said that any page had been printed 
off without correction. only said that such 
was ‘‘the most natural conclusion as regards 
one particular page,” characterising this con- 
clusion expressly as a ‘‘ mere conjecture.” Even 
if it were certain, it would not involve laying 
the blame on the printers. I stated, as a matter 
of fact, following my reviewer, Prof. Skeat, 
that the printers had allowed at least two letters 
to drop out after the proofs had passed out of 
my hands, but I have not said a single word to 
justify Mr. Hessels’ assertions that I ‘‘ creep ” 
and ‘‘ dodge” behind my printer. 

I never suggested that Mr. Hessels ‘‘ ought 
not to criticise [my] work because the proofs of 
[my] transcriptions were sent to [him].” So 

ar from deprecating his criticism I challenged 
it; and, in fact, my whole complaint against 
him was that he persistently withheld the real 
gist of his criticism, namely, the list of errors. 

Mr. Hessels doubts whether I understand the 
Epinal Glossary, ‘after having toiled for four 

ears over it.” ‘These doubts are well founded. 

here are several English words in it which I 
do not understand after having toiled at them 
for even more than four years, and there are a 
large number of Latin glosses which I do not 
understand simply because I have never taken 
the trouble to do so, their explanation lying 
entirely outside the plan of my transliteration, 
which was, to give a mere mechanical reproduc- 
tion of the MS. to aid students of its 0- 
graphy. Mr. Hessels has now corrected some 
of the erroneous word-divisions and mis- 
spellings which occur in the MS. There is 
nothing very brilliant about his self-evident 
suggestions, most of which could be made by 
any schoolboy, either out of his own head, or, 
at most, with the help of Smith’s dictionary. 
If my adherence to the MS, division of genera 
€ rmentorum into generator mentorum proves that 
I am ignorant of the meanings of genus and 
tormentum, and incapable of following Mr. 
Hessels’ example and looking up /idicula in the 
dictionary, I can only say it proves too much. 
In my transliteration I re al intended to 
adhere strictly to the word-division of the MS., 
but I soon found that it was too doubtful and 
troublesome to be worth the attempt, and I 
said so in my introduction. What I have 
actually given is such a compromise as would 
naturally su gest itself to any one copying, as 
I did, the Mi . column by column, and paying 





no regard to the meaning of the words or their 
connection. It is pure waste of time trying to 
prove that I did not understand certain glosses. 
The question is, have I transcribed them cor- 
rectly? As a matter of fact, the two glosses 
on which Mr. Hessels dwells at greatest length 
are transcribed with perfect accuracy. What 
the scribe meant by writing scluptae with ca 
over the c was no business of mine; all that I 
had to do was to record the fact of his having 
done so. The “another i” which Mr. Hessels 
conjectures is not visible in the MS. any more 
than in the facsimile. As regards my know- 
ledge of Latin in general, and of Mediaeval 
Latin in particular, I may remind Mr. Hessels 
that when his Lex Salica first came out he 
insisted on my reviewing it in the ACADEMY on 
the ground that I was ‘‘the only man in 
England competent to review it.” 

I now pass to the transliteration of individual 
letters. As regards the often doubtful distinc- 
tion between m and in, &c., I simply repro- 
duced what I believed to be the intention of 
the scribe in each case. ‘‘ When he prints 
aaire for accire, we may, perhaps, forgive him 
in this case, as the MS. might be so read.” 
Why “perhaps”? The scribe has written 
aaire, and nothing else. Aaentus for accentus 
is still clearer, for the first a here is almost 
a capital. ‘‘He has apparently not noticed 
that we have here a collection of words arranged 
alphabetically, according to the first two letters 
of the words,” &c. This fact was not only 
noticed by me, but discussed at some length 
in my Introduction. I now come at last to the 
actual errors. Of the five on p. 9, four are of 
the most trifling description. In three cases 
I have been guilty of the inconsistency of 

rinting v for u, which I might very fairly 

ave done throughout; and in one of these 
words, together with one more, I have omitted 
to put expanded centractions in italics. The 
remaining publicarum for puplicarum is, of 
course, a downright mistake. So, also, is 
reguarium for regularum, though it hardly 
justifies Mr. Hessels’ inference that I have 
forgotten the first declension in Latin. Nugacitus 
for nugacitas, and nota for notam (due to my 
overlooking the faint m-stroke over the a), 
completes Mr. Hessels’ list of unmistakeable 
errors—four in number. The first 0 of nocticorax 
is no clearer in the original photograph than 
in the facsimile, and there is certainly nothing 
to prevent us reading it as part of the top of 
a y, as Mr, Hessels suggests, and in my Oldest 
English Texts I actually printed it so. Without 
reference to the original MS., the question is 
a nearly open one. ie ake is that whether we 
are to read camiter or comiter. On the whole, 
I think we must assume an imperfect alteration 
ofatoo. In my Oldest English Texts I printed 
nequaquam, marking it as a wrong reading; 
and I am not sure that the scribe did not really 
mean a, but I incline to accept Mr. Hessels’ 
view that it is simply 7, with the tag I treated 
of in my Introduction. 

The net result of Mr. Hessel’ criticisms 
hitherto is that one page of the transliteration 
has probably been printed off without revision, 
and that in the rest of the text there are four 
unmistakeable errors. At this rate it will be 
some time before his full list of a hundred is 
complete. 

The second part of Mr. Hessels’ letter, in 
which he deals with my unpublished Oldest 
English Texts, is one of the most remarkable 
contributions to criticism that has ever appeared. 
It is based on the following facts. Prof. Sievers 
has lately reviewed Prof. Wiilcker’s re-edition 
of Wright's Glossaries. One of these glossaries 
is the Corpus, printed also in my Oldest English 
Texts, of which I gave Prof. Sievers a set of 
advance sheets. He collated carefully the two 
texts, and asked me if I had any objection to 
his publishing the results in his review, I said 





I had not, and ag sony he gave a list of 
glosses given in my text but omitted in Prof, 
Wiilcker’s, and enumerated our divergent read- 
ings. These facts elicit the following comment 
from Mr. Hessels :—‘‘ [Mr. Sweet] by allowing 
his unpublished book to be used as a means of 
censuring another man who has no access to 
the proof-sheets, and cannot, therefore, defend 
himself, has acted in a manner which I leave to 
others to characterise.” I quite agree with Mr. 
Hessels that it is mean and dishonourable to 
bring charges against a man in such a way that 
he cannot defend himself, and, in fact, this 
controversy has arisen mainly from my hitherto 
vain attempts to induce Mr. Hessels to act on 
this principle; but I fail to see what it has to 
do with the present case. What has access to 
my proof-sheets to do with the question whether 
an editor has or has not omitted certain glosses 
and misprinted certain words? As Prof. Sievers 
himself says, this can only be settled by a fresh 
collation. What is to prevent Prof. Wiilcker, 
or = else, from making this collation ? 
Mr. Hessels’ statement that Prof. Sievers points 
out these divergencies as mistakes of Prof. 
Wiilcker is a direct falsehood, and Prof. Sievers 
expressly says in his review that several of my 
readings appear to him doubtful. 

As a matter of fact, the desired collation has 
been made, and by no less an authority than 
Mr. Hessels himself. He has discovered three 
misreadings and two omissions in my text as 
quoted by Prof. Sievers, tacitly confirming m 
readings against those of Prof. Wiilcker’s in 
cases but one. Three mistakes in a glossary of 
over two thousend entries is surely very 
moderate. Mr. Hessels comments on them 
thus :—‘‘ The bungling of which we have here 
@ specimen is probably unparalleled, and cannot 
but be called disgraceful to the last degree.” 
It so happens, however, that Prof. Sievers, not 
being concerned with the diplomatically accurate 
reproduction of my text in enumerating the 
omitted glosses, has allowed three misprints to 
stand, ‘* But the MS. has bettonica,” says Mr. 
Hessels. I can easily believe him, for my text 
has the same reading, as also brittia and clibecti, 
which Mr. Hessels now verifies. If, therefore, 
Prof. Sievers’ collation of the two texts and 
Mr. Hessels’ collation of the resulting diver- 
gencies and additional glosses are exhaustively 
accurate, and if Prof. Wiilcker and myself have 
not happened to misread the same word in the 
same way in any case, the result is highly satis- 
factory, namely, that my edition of the Corpus 
Glossary is absolutely free from error. It may, 
however, cheer Mr. Hessels up a little to know 
that I have omitted several unmistakably Eng- 
lish glosses, and unintentionally curtailed a few 
others. HENRY SWEET. 








BEOWULF. 
Washington and Lee University, U.S.A.: 
Oct. 18, 1884. 


May I say a word, not in the spirit of con- 
troversy, but in the spirit of correction, m 
reference to Mr. F. York Powell’s strictures 
on the edition of Beowulf recently edited by 
Prof. od and myself (see ACADEMY, October 
4, 1884 

That? edition is based not on “ Heyne’s 
(1876)”—there is no such edition—but on 
Heyne’s fourth revised edition of 1879. When 
the American edition came out, this fourth 
edition of Heyne was the best available 
text, since neither Wiilcker’s nor Holder’s had 
appeared, and the Zupitza facsimile was still in 
the hands of the printer. Its glossary also 
was the best extant, incomplete as it was. The 

ph to which I refer as particularly 
unjust in Mr. York Powell’s criticism is the 
following :— i 
“It is chiefly with re to this Glossary 
one feels it Bee gh & from criticism. 
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There is a most unscholarly laxity throughout it in 
the lish renderings of the Anglo-Saton Words 
[the i ion ano sslast. Technical terms are turned 
into often misleading commonplaces, 
thereby increasing the reader’s difficulties, and 
losing altogether the spirit of the original. For 
terms belonging to modern and mediaeval times 
are given as interpretations of archaic words, 
whose exact connotation is matter of primary 
importance. This is notably the case in the 
alternative renderings. To take examples: mund- 
bora Goes mot mean ‘preserver,’ nor dana ‘ mur- 
derer,’ nor fréd ‘grey,’ nor seoc ‘ feeble,’ nor rim 
‘great,’ nor hlem ‘ noisy attack,’ nor ecg ‘ battle- 
axe,’ nor gilp ‘defiant speech,’ nor dém ‘custom’ 
or ‘court,’ nor bront ‘foaming,’ nor beado-ldc 
‘tilting,’ nor cym-lice ‘ splendidly.’ ” 

But will it be believed that tliese ‘‘ objection- 
able” renderings are not evidences of the 
editor’s ‘‘unscholarty laxity in the English 
renderings of the Anglo-Saxon words,” but 
exact and faithful renderings of the German of 
Heyne, based upon the most advanced scholar- 
ship of his time (five years ago), strengthened 
in nearly every instance by the authority of 
Grein’s great lexicon, and fortified in the 
majority of cases by the adherence of Holder, 
whose just-issued text and glossary of Beowulf 
Mr. York Powell lauds to the skies in the very 
same article? The renderings ‘ preserver,” 
“murderer,” ‘‘ feeble,” ‘‘ great,”  ‘‘ noisy 
attack,” “‘ battle-axe,” ‘‘ defiant speech,” ‘‘cus- 
tom,” ‘‘ court,” ‘‘ foaming,” ‘‘ splendidly,” with 
which Mr. York Powell reproaches the Ameri- 
can editors, are word for word, each and every 
one, Heyne’s ! 

In other words, taking the expressions enu- 

merated by Mr. York Powell in order, any one 
who cares to compare the American with the { 
German edition, will find that (1) ‘‘ preserver ”’ 
is one of the English equivalents of Heyne’s 
Schiitzer, Beschirmer, Bewahrer ; (2) ‘‘ murderer,” 
of Heyne’s Morder; (3) ‘‘ grey,” of Heyne’s 
greis; (4) ‘‘feeble,” of Heyne’s hinfillig, 
schwach; (5) ‘* great,” of Heyne’s gross; (6) 
“noisy attack,” of Heyne’s geriiuschvoller An- 
grif'; (7) “ battle-axe,” of Heyne’s Streit-aat ; 
: ‘defiant speech,” of Heyne’s T'rotzrede ; 
9) “custom” and ‘‘court,” of Heyne’s Sitte 
and Gericht ; (10) ‘‘ foaming,” of Heyne’s schiiu- 
mend ; (11) ‘* tilting,” of Heyne’s Kamp/fspiel ; 
and (12) ‘‘ splendidly,” of Heyne’s herrlich. 

Note that these are the “alternative render- 
ings” due to the “ unscholarly laxity” of the 
American editors ! 

Nor is it true that ‘“‘no attempt has been 
made to render it [the glossary] more com- 
plete,” for the American editors have added a 
complete glossary to the Fragment of Finsburh, 
which did not exist in the original German 
edition, and they have made other additions 
which Mr. York Powell has entirely overlooked. 
If any one is to be blamed, let the blame rest 
on the right shoulders. The American editors 
are conscious enough of the imperfections of 
their work, but these imperfections are not such 
as Mr. York Powell points out. If there is 
“ample material in such accessible works as 
Stubbs’ Charters and Constitutional History, 
Thorpe’s Laws, and Earle’s Chronicles, for the 
accurate interpretation of the many legal, con- 
stitutional, and military terms to Which incor- 
rect and vague translations only are here 
afforded,” this ‘‘ material” is strangely un- 
known to the immense body of Beowulf 
students in Germany, and to their humble fol- 
lowers in America. ‘‘ Accurate interpretation 
of the many legal, constitutional, and military 
terms” in Beowulf, indeed, is precisely what 
does not exist anywhere ; and it is especially 
with a view to approach accuracy in these 
matters, even distantly, that the German press 
annually teems with essays which endeavour to 
throw a little light on this, that, and the other 
vexed questions in the obscure Beowulfian field. 
Heyne’s successive editions of the poem, with 





their conscientious glossaries, were notable con- 
tributions to the Garification of the subject ; 
Wiilcker’s and Holder’s editions contain still 
more light ; and the editions of the future will, 
it is hoped, approach that ideal of ‘accurate 
interpretation” which Mr. York Powell inge- 
neously thinks already exists. Nobody but a 
Beo an of the straitest sect has a right 
to in the authoritative manner in which 
Mr. York Powell does in his review; and that 
reviewers should be more patient with first 
editions, the joint editor of an ‘Icelandic 
Reader” should surely remember. 
JAMES A, HARRISON. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. Smwon NEwcoms, of the Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington, has been elected to the 
Chair of Mathematics and Astronomy at the 
Johns Hopkins University in succession to 
Prof. Sylvester, now at Oxford. 


A VALUABLE map, showing the ancient glaciers 
of the northern part of the Swiss Alps and of 
the chain of Mont Blanc, prepared by Prof. 
Alphonse Favre, has just been published by the 
Helvetic Soviety of Natural Science. The 
former extent of the several glaciers is indicated 
by delicate colouring, the névé in all cases being 
distinguished from the glacier itself. The 
distribution of erratic blocks, moraine matter, 
and boulder-clay is shown by a system of con- 
ventional signs. 


AT the annual general meeting of the London 
Mathematical Society, to be held on Thursday, 
November 13, the usual election of the council 
for the ensuing session will be held. The re- 
tiring president (Dr. Henrici) will not deliver 
an address (this he will read later on in the 
session), but will make a few remarks on the 
occasion of handing the De Morgan gold medal 
to Prof. Cayley, to whom the first award has 
been made by the council, as previously an- 
nounced. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE office of Lecturer in Arabic at University 
College, London, has been conferred by the 
council on Mr. Habib Anthony Salmoné, from 
the College of Beiroot, a gentleman who has 

id special attention to the study of Arabic, 

is native language. Prof. Rieu retains the 
Persian class, but has wished for the transfer of 
his class of Arabic to Mr. Salmoné. 


Pror. NETTLESHIP will deliver two public 
lectures this term at Oxford (1) on ‘‘ The Light 
thrown by the Latin Language on Early 
Italian Civilisation,” and (2) on ‘‘ The Historical 
Development of Classical Latin Prose.”’ 

Dr. Kuno MEYER and Dr. Strong, both of 
the Liverpool University College, have in 
a ppg a History of the German Language 

ased on Schleicher’s (eschichte der deutschen 
Sprache, and embodying the most recent re- 
searches on the subject. The work will be 
completed by February next. 


THE second edition, revised, of Dr. Cheyne’s 
translation of the Book of Psalms in the Parch- 
ment Library (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
contains a list of passages in which the render- 
ing involves an emendation of the text, for the 
benefit especially of students of Hebrew. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CamsBripce AN.1.UARIAN Socrety.—(Monday, 
October 20.) 
Mr. J. W. Crarx (President) in the Chair.—Mr. 
Browne exhibited a rubbing of the Wilne font, an 
elaborate piece of early work, with twelve bold 
characters which have been supposed to be Pal- 
myrene, but which Mr. Browne showed to be the 
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feet and ancles of six human figures, cut off at tle 
point whcre the pillar was broken before it ws 
turned up and hollowed to form a font. Mr. 
Browne also showed a rubbing of the cross at 
Hawkswell, with the inscription Haec est crux sanctt 
jacobi. Bede says that James the Deacon, who was 
with Paulinus when he Ohristianised Northumbria 
and baptised so many thousands (a.p. 627), lived 
to avery advanced age near Oatterick, and that the 

lace where he lived was called by hisname. Mr. 

rowne identified this place with Akebar, pro- 
nounced locally Yakbur. Mr. Browne next gave 
an explanation of the Jarrow — In hoe 
singulari anno vita redditur mundo, which had always 
been taken as a hopeless puzzle. He showed that 
the reference was to the cessation of the terrible 
plague in the year 684. Mr. Browne further com- 
mented on another inscription at Jarrow (of which 
he offered a conjectural restoration), and on the 
Monkwearmouth inscription, Hic in sepulchro 
requiescit corpore Hereberecht Prb.—Mr. O. O. Pell 
read a paper on ‘‘ Libere Tenentes, Virgatae, and 
Carucae in Domesday, and on the word Wara.’’ 
He gave reasons for concluding that the caruca of 
Domesday was of one uniform standard—viz., the 
o— of a dem drawn by eight oxen. Mr. 
Pell proceeded to state the probability that the 
‘*gex villani’’ of the Juratores of Domesday are 
the ‘‘Hundredarii’’ and ‘“‘libere tenentes’’ of 
certain thirteenth-century surveys. In some of the 
Manors included in these surveys the acreage of 
the ‘‘ Libere tenentes”’ and ‘‘Operarii”’ is recorded 
in acres of Wara. In such cases an acre of Wara 
means twice the quantity (not an acre of twice the 
size of one acre, but one acre in one place and one 
in another). Mr. Pell considered that the word 
‘* Wara ”’ is probably derived from some old Celtic 
root meaning scrub or uncultivated land, and from 
it was also derived the term ‘‘ad Warectum,’’ or 
fallow ground. 








Brownineo Socrety.—(Friday, October $1.) 
W. Micuazt Rosserr1, Ese., in the Chair.—The 
Chairman said that though not a member of the 


—_ he was a great admirer of Browning and of 
**Sordello,’’ the subject of Mr. Moncure Conway's 


Paper that evening. He and his brother Dante 
riel Rossetti had been early and enthusiastic 
students of the poem, and the latter used some- 
times to exhaust the patience of his friends by his 


championship of it. ‘‘ Sordello’’ chiefiy attracted 
him (the Chairman) by its splendid and vivid pic- 
tures of the middle ages, and by its inse’ght into 
the ideas of those times. The psychical and 
analytic part had had less interest for , though 
the poet himself says it was written for only a few 
and that his ‘‘ stress lay on the development of a 
soul.”? ‘*Sordello”’ is proverbially difficult among 
the works of a difficult poet—the narrative is 
involved and interrupted—its historical basis is 
little known—the psychical development, though 
masterly and acute, is undoubtedly confused by 
bewildering side-lights—but it is eminently worth 

of all the trouble its study involves.—Mr. Furnivall 
then read Mr. Moncure Conway’s paper. Mr, 
Conway referred to a paper on ‘‘the Life and 
Works of Sordello,’’ by Mrs. Dall, published in 
the Boston (U.S.) Radical for April, 1870, from 
which he quoted accounts of that troubadour by 
Aliprando, Platina, Rolandino, Benevenutod’ Imola, 
oa Tiraboschi, also the Provencal stories about 
him published by Nostradamus. These accounts 
were so various that he (Mr. Conway) thought it 
hardly possible to reach certainty concerning any 
one statement. Most of the narratives state that 
Sordello eloped with some lady of rank, by some 
described as the sister of Ecelin da Romano, by 
others as the wife of Count St. Boniface. References 
to him by Dante were also mentioned. All accounts 
proved that he was a et of great influence as well 
as a chevalier of wide fame. One of his poems, 
quoted by Rutherford (‘‘ The Troubadours’’) was 
read. Mr. Conway thought that there was an 
advantage in Browning’s going back to an anti- 
quated region of time and space compensating for 
the obscurity. It is a realm of forces and struggles 
sufficient for powerful effects, yet so dead ‘and 
buried as to be beyond every reader’s prejudices. 
Who cares about Guelf and Ghibeline ? he poet 
may dispose of their victories and defeats as he 
pleases. It is the chronicle of a soul, and not what 





really was high or low—which cause true, which 
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false—thatis important; but which Sordello believed 
high and true becomes the important thing, and 
how, with such faith, he comported himself. After 
telling the story of Sordello, Mr. Conway pomted 
out its correspondency with the development, the 
spiritual struggles, the valours of the spirit ‘finely 
touched’? in the present day. ‘‘Since in early 
life I read this poem I too, in a sense, have some- 
times met Sordello—or believe I have. I have seen 
him now and then in some youth of pure brow and 
deep eyes, in whose countenance was reflected un- 
consciously the fair dream he meant to fulfil, the 
high truth to which he was inwardly plighted. I 
have seen him appear and disappear, but, alas! 
oftener underneath the badge than the badge un- 
derneath him. But dead all the same! only not 
victoriously dead, like the minstrel of Mantua, or 
worthy of his Palma’s last great kiss on his last 
heart-beat. The poet dead, not the man; the man 
become tomb of his ideal self.’’—The Chairman, 
after proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Conway, 
said that Mr. Conway’s view of Sordello as 
triumphant was true up to a certain point, inas- 
much that his higher aspirations triumphed over 
his lower impulses. But did not the poet mean to 
show that Sordello’s life was on the whole a 
failure—and that through his mistake in grasping 
all aims at once, instead of being content to do 
daily the work of the day, and so bring on his pur- 
pose stage by stage? One might go further and say 
that Sordello failed to see that this mundane life is 
insufficient for complete self-evolution, eternity 
being needed forthat. Browning is very impartial, 
for he sets himself to depreciate his own creation, 
for whom he might be expected to feel a special 
sympathy, a poet with the aspirations of a man of 
action. The chairman always preferred Taurello, 
the man of action without any adequate basis of 
idea, but always efficient—one of Browning’s fullest 
and finest character-figures. The poem of 
‘Sordello’”’? is the work of a young mind and 
young artistic experience, full of the maturest and 
most virile perceptions of life and character—in 
spite of all its shortcomings one of the most brilliant 
poems in our language.—Mr. Furnivall considered 
that the t had meant his poem to record the 
failure of Sordello’s life. Mr. Conway’s view, 
however, is quite consistent with this, for though 
Sordello had failed to conquer the world, he had 
succeeded in conquering himself, conquering his 
meaner ambition.—Dr. Berdoe felt that the poem 
had received great elucidation to-night—it would 
probably never be generally appreciated at its true 
value owing to its difficulties. He alluded to the 
many similarities between Browning’s conceptions 
of Paracelsus and Sordello—their weakness and 
their nobleness, their struggles and their failures. 
Browning always insists on the impossibitity of 
arriving at perfection here.—Mr. Leslie Johnson, 
Mr. Kingsland, and the Rev. Mr. Forsyth made 
some remarks, and the meeting was closed by a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Rossetti. 


FINE ART. 
The Life and Labours of Hablét Knight Browne 


(Phiz). 

& Hall.) 
Mr. Tuomson is to be thanked for a book 
which treats with the consideration they 
deserve the life and works of a very special 
and memorable illustrator. Most pictorial art 
is more or less illustrative, but those men— 
the illustrators par excellence—who have so 
entered into the spirit of a creative author 
that the memory of the one is almost inex- 
tricable from that of the other may be counted 
on the fingers. With the exception of John 
Tenniel, whose exact sympathy with Alice in 
her travels in Wonderland, and, through the 
Looking Glass, has doubled the joys and 
divided the sorrows of her many anxious 
friends, it is difficult to name an illustrator of 
the first rank who is now alive. There are 
many better artists than “ Phiz,” and many 
who have shown that they might interpret an 
author as well as he did; but they have not 
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done it. Nor has it been their fault, perhaps, 
for it takes two men to make a good illus- 
trator; and authors whose creations are suf- 
ficiently graphic to project unmistakable 
images before the reader’s eyes are as rare as 
the attists who can fix those images with the 
pencil. If we have no one like ‘‘ Phiz”’ now, 
it is probably because we have none like 
Dickens. Certainly ‘‘ Phiz” illustrated other 
writers, and among them such novelists as 
Lever, Ainsworth, and Bulwer Lytton, and 
illustrated some of them with equal artistic 
skill; but he will live longest as the illustrator 
of Dickens, not only because Dickens was the 
most popular author, but because this humorist 
himself drew physical characteristics more 
minutely and forcibly than any of the others. 
He was content with no general description, 
but insisted again and again on details of 
dress and peculiarities of gesture, till Pick- 
wick and Squeers, Chadband and Guppy, 
Major Bagstock and Dr. Blimber, eat and 
drank, and walked and talked before the 
reader with the distinctness of real vision. 
And all those characters which Browne 
drew most inimitably were odd characters— 
strange specimens of humanity with their 
eccentricities emphasised by Dickens to the last 
degree. Nor can it be doubted that this 
tendency to caricature was an invaluable aid 
to the illustrator. If we add that the artist 
lived in constant communication with the 
author, and in the contagious atmosphere of 
his humorous invention, it is plain that the 
conditions were exceptionally favourable for 
the production of immortal illustrations. It 
is scarcely necessary to remark here that 
Browne’s sympathy with Dickens was not 
confined to humour, he caught the tone and 
temper of his author in sadder and more 
tragic moods also. Both his sentiment and 
his melodrama were neither above nor below 
those of Dickens, but of the same quality ; 
not of the highest kind, but unique. So, 
partly from circumstances, partly from special 
gift, and partly from unusual sympathy 
with his author, Browne has earned himself 
a name in English art which is likely to 
survive that of many a more highly skilled 
draughtsman and many a more richly endowed 
man. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Thom- 
son’s beautiful work on Bewick will rightly 
expect this to be a worthy companion to it. 
Nor will they be disappointed if they make 
the necessary allowances. The life of Hablét 
Browne was a singularly uneventful, and, 
except for his intercourse with Dickens, a 
very uninteresting one. But of this inter- 
course Mr. Thomson has been able to give us 
many delightful glimpses by the aid of hitherto 
unpublished letters and memoranda which 
passed between the two friends. These show 
how cordial their relations were, and how 
much the illustrations owed to the suggestions 
of the author. In some cases, as in that of 
the plate representing little David Copper- 
field’s first introduction to his aunt, Mr. 
Thomson enables us to trace the design from 
its first conception in pencil to its final appear- 
ance inthe etching. Of examples of Browne’s 
facile management of the pencil and pen there 
are numerous reproductions scattered through 
the book. Now it is a study for a dancing 
Kenwigs, now a slight tailpiece or a rapid 


sketch of a crowd that agreeably interrupts | 





the text. These, with facsimiles of letters 
adorned with pictured fancies of the moment, 
decorate many of the pages, and give variety 
and charm to a volume which has been pro- 
duced with much artistic and typographic 
taste. 

Mr. Thomson throws no light on one of 
the two great blows which fell upon Browne 
—the severing of the connexion between him 
and Dickens. It was unfortunate both for 
Browne and for the public, and the wish to 
help the son of one old friend was certainly 
no sufficient reason for abandoning another. 
Possibly, as Mr. Thomson suggests, Dickens 
did not know what an injury he was doing 
to the artist, and thought a change desirable. 
No one will, I think, feel that he was well 
advised. Without depreciating the skill of 
his subsequent interpreters, they did not get 
the same touch of their author as Phiz did, 
even in the least: happy efforts of his un- 
impaired skill. Of the other blow which 
struck at both his physical and intellectual 
powers, and made him and his work thence- 
forward shadows of their former selves, Mr. 
Thomson tells us little, if anything, more 
than we learned from Mr. Kitton’s pamphlet 
—a small, but well-timed, work, which has 
done much towards the restoration of Browne’s 
fame to its right level. The cheerful and 
brave manner in which the artist bore this 
long trial raises our estimation of a character 
which appears otherwise somewhat disappoint- 
ing—not that he seems to have been at any 
time other than an estimable and genial man 
(whose worst faults were those of a ‘bad 
man of business” and an incorrigible punster), 
but because some more striking characteristics 
might have been expected of the illustrator 
of Pickwick and David Copperfield. 

The bulk of Mr. Thomson’s hook consists 
of a patient and conscientious history of the 
artistic labours of Browne. He takes us 
through one novel after another carefully and 
pleasantly, his study and research being 
lightened by apt extracts from correspondence. 
In kis criticism his endeavour throughout is 
to be impartial and to show defects as well as 
beauties. Now and then he seems to me to 
indulge in excessive praise, as when he credits 
Browne with imagination of the highest order, 
and speaks of a clever sketch of rocks as 
‘drawn with a boldness and accuracy which 
has few parallels in similar or even in more 
carefully executed work”; but such exag- 
gerations are rare, and the work is generally 
to be commended for its moderation and for 
the skill with which it fuses a large mass of 
rather refractory material. 

Cosmo MonkHovse. 








MR. MILLAIS’S PICTURES AT 
MACLEAN’S GALLERY. 


Mr. Mactean has not assembled a very note- 
worthy group of pictures this autumn—that is 
to say, the deol | collection is not quite up to 
his usual level ; but the presence in the ery 
of three important and delightful novelties from 
the brush of Millais will, justifiably enough, 
send everyone to his show. Mr. Millais’s 
pictures are three pictures of children, painted 
in the latest and broadest of his manners. In 
each canvas there is a single figure. Two of 
the works may be said to be confessedly realistic, 
and the third is a translation into modern 
dress and modern character of the story of 
that little Miss Muffet who sat on a tuffet until 
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the too close proximity of a spider caused the 
young lady to withdraw with more haste than 
dignity. This is, on the whole, the finest of 
the three pictures. There is so much comedy 
in it, and, at the same time, so much sweetness. 
Furthermore, it is painted with a directness 
and a justified audacity second to none in the 
ictures of the master; and, yet again, the 
ony and richness of colouring would suffice 
to secure approval and delight, if lovely deco- 
ration were alone the aim of the picture. Miss 
Muffet—as may fairly be gathered from the 
nature of the circumstance that caused her 
such alarm—was a lady of tender years. She 
could not possibly have felt any delicacy in 
disclosing the secret of her age—she was four, 
or possibly five. The one event in her life 
which history has recorded occurred to her 
when she was comparatively barren of experi- 
ence, and its wholly unprecedented character 
Mr. Millais has brilliantly indicated. Never 
before had Miss Muffet beheld a spider, that is 
evident, and now it is borne in upon her with 
startling clearness that there are more things 
in Heaven and earth than were dreamt of in 
her philosophy. But though she manifests a 
measure of alarm, she cannot quite refrain from 
curiosity. Her instincts are already womanly, 
though she is but a child; and she would fain 
know more of the visitor before she finally 
retires from the scene he has invaded. So 
much for the story. As to the scheme of 
colour, be it said, briefly, that the large and 
steely gray eyes of the lady look out from under 
a pale blue sun-bonnet, that the lady has blue 
shoes which are somewhat prominent, and that 
the brownish gold of an autumn woodland is 
immediately at her back. Another Millais 
which Mr. Maclean exhibits is ‘‘ The Mistletoe 
Gatherer.” Here a brunette of fourteen years 
old or so, with far less than a brunette’s right- 
ful share of beauty, sits, seemingly in much 
discomfort, in the middle of a snowy landscape. 
The bunches of mistletoe are on her shoulders, 
and behind her is the open country. The third 
Millais is ‘‘ A Message from the Sea.” While 
in simplicity of character, in naiveté of loveli- 
ness, the ‘‘ Little Miss Muffet” can only fitly 
be compared with ‘ Drop: from the Nest,” 
“A Message irom the Sea ”’ recalls the ‘‘ Cinder- 
ella,” or, better still, the ‘‘Sweetest Eyes were 
ever Seen.” Here the girl is an admitted 
beauty—at once piquant and sweet. She sits 
on a weed-covered rock, and in front of a 
gray-green tumbling sea, fresh with the 
wind and sparkling in the sunlight—a sug- 
gestion, a reminder, of the noble seas of 
Mr. Hook. The message from the sea is 
presumably of the old kind: certainly it is 
conveyed in the old way. A bottle has 
been washed ashore; the girl has broken its 
neck, and has extracted the paper which she is 
deciphering, and, to judge from the pitiful 
eyes, the story told is a story of shipwreck— 
y of disaster. In truth, in none of the 
three works has Mr. Millais troubled himself 
very much with the invention of a tale. He 
has taken pretty much what he found: the 
nursery legend, the every-day winter’s incident, 
the familiar and traditional fashion by which 
news of the lost is gleaned upon our seaboard. 








NINETEENTH CENTURY ART SOCIETY. 


Mr. T. Gorcn’s sterling and delightful little 
canvas with the trifling title, ‘A Penny for 
your Thoughts,” is the best thing at the 
Nineteenth Century Art Society, just as his 
dramatic vision of the alleys of the seaport 
town in stormy weather—when the wind is 
dangerous at sea—is the best thing in the 
Dudley Gallery. Mr. Gotch’s ‘“ Nineteenth 
Century” picture represents two girls seated in 
& sailor’s cottage. One is seen from behind, 
a subdued light falling on her back and on the 


back of her head; the other is seen almost full 
face, in the keen illumination of the window 
seat. The girls are about seventeen years old, 
and love has somehow come to one of them. 
She is lost in reverie. But Mr. Gotch has been 
far too well advised to place his whole reliance 
on the pourtrayal of sentiment, successful 
as his suggestion of it is. He has bethought 
him of the atmosphere; of the quality of 
light. The problems of chiaroscuro and of 
colour have occupied him, and he has solved 
them. He has performed that admirable feat 
which is the real and serious task of the artist 
in pointing and in literature—he has evolved 
art out of the natural chaos that is around 
him ; he has known how to see everyday life so 
as to find it beautiful and interesting. A 
Venetian landscape, or seascape, rather, by Mr. 
Aubrey Hunt stands second only to Mr. Gotch’s 
simple but exquisite picture at the Nineteenth 
Century Art Society. It is sufficient in 
composition, and at once agreeable and accu- 
rate in its glowing colour. Mr. Norton, an 
American—a delicate and somewhat subtle 
observer of a limited range of natural effects— 
is a young artist who merits to be mentioned 
in an exhibition where there must needs be so 
much that the visitor of judgment passes by. 
He is practically of the French school. The 
Nature that he knows is all grey-blue and 
silver green. He is at present admirably har- 
monious, and the obligation is laid upon him 
to prove that he can grapple with the diffi- 
culties of more definite colour. We do not 
invite him to be quite as audacious as Mr. 
Yglesias—who exhibits in the same gallery— 
though in Mr. Yglesias’s labours the audacity 
has not altogether eclipsed the evidence of 
talent. We do not propose to dwell upon the 
too numerous examples of mediocrity in paint- 
ing which have found their way into this 
gallery, as they do into all minor exhibitions. 
The professional who lacks skill, and the 
amateur who does not lack confidence, may 
well be left to themselves. But there are a 
few good water-colours and two remarkable 
pastels by Mr. H. ‘Tuke and Mr. Muhrmann, 
who, it may be presumed, have seen some 
instances of the genius of M. Degas in the 
same medium. 








THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE second annual general meeting of this 
Fund was held on Wednesday in the theatre 
of the Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, by 
kind permission of the managers, when a report 
on past discoveries and projected excavations at 
San (Zoan) was read by Mr. W. M. F. Petrie. 
Mr. C. T. Newton, C.B., who took the chair, 
said that a letter had been received from the 
French Ambassador expressing his regret that 
he could not attend. The American Minister, 
the Hon. James Russell Lowell, had kindly 
consented to become a vice-president, honoris 
causd ; and the committee had also done him 
(Mr. Newton) the honour to elect him a vice 
president. After speaking of the value of the 
systematic records and plans Mr. Petrie had 
prepared, and of the beautiful and highly in- 
teresting collections he had brought home by 
the generous co- rene of Professor Maspero, 
who had selected for Boolik a very limited 
series of objects, he referred to expectations 
which were entertained of light being thrown 
upon the relations between the Greeks and 
Egyptians from investigations Mr. Petrie pro- 
posed to engage in pending the return of the 
season in which work could be carried on at 
San. By excavating a Greek mound of great 
promise Mr. Petrie would fulfil a pledge of the 
Fund, and the results would no deubt be of the 
highest interest, judging from the explorer’s 
report of the site. While Mr. Petrie was working 





| at Sin, Mr. Naville would be engaged in investi- 





gating very important early sites on which Mr, 
Petrie had reported, and in prosecuting his 
inquiry as to the route of the Exodus. In con- 
clusion, he urged a request of the committee 
for an increase in the number of regular sub- 
scriptions upon which they might be able to 
base their operations. 

A resolution expressing the deep regret of 
the subscribers at the death of the munificent 
president of the fund, Sir Erasmus Wilson, and 
of condolence with Lady Wilson, was moved by 
Mr. R. 8. Poole, hon. sec., who dwelt on the 
admirable qualities of Sir Erasmus as a man 
and a president, and on that happy combina- 
tion of sagacity and trustfulness, wisdom and 
modesty, which had marked all his relations 
with the society, and which made him at once 
the easiest, as well as the most helpful, of 
presidents. The vote was seconded by Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, hon. sec. 

Mr. Flinders Petrie then read his report. He 
had examined carefully more than twenty sites 
of ancient cities and remains. Among sites 
which promised to yield important discoveries 
was one so covered with poss Greek pottery of 
all ages that the potsherds crackled under the 
feet as one walked over it. Besides pottery, 
statuettes in marble and alabaster were found. 
Such a site was of the first importance for the 
study of Greek archaeology, and it had never 
before been visited by a European so far as was 
known. Another place of interest was the site 
of a royal mausoleum. On the side of a deso- 
late mound of dust and chips and bones stood 
an immense sarcophagus of red granite, far 
exceeding in size the Apis sarcophagi of the 
Serapeum, for while they were but 11 feet long, 
this great block was 14} feet long. Who was 
buried there they knew not, but probably some 
king between the 22nd and 26th dynasty. The 
mortuary chapel in which this coffin stood had 
been destroyed—burnt for lime; but the mas- 
sive pavement of red granite remained beneath 
the coffin, and when the few feet of dust and 
mud which covered it should be removed, they 
would probably be able to locate the sepulchre 
of one of the Pharaohs of the Delta, and not 
improbably recover some of the sepulchral fur- 
niture. On another side of this mound lay a 

ortion of a sphinx, apparently carved by the 
Haken, so that the remains went back to the 
early ages. He would mention one other site. 
In the midst of a flat field beside a little village 
a large hole was dug by the people for water. 
At only about eight feet below the surface there 
were found the lintel and one jamb of a mag- 
nificent gateway, carved in red granite, by 
Amenemhat I., the founder of the 12th dynasty, 
some time before the age of Abraham. Under 
that field of black mud must lie the remains of 
a building worthy of such a noble entrance. 
Excavations on these three sites, none of them 
known to Europeans before, were in the list of 
works which they hoped, through Professor 
Maspero’s kind offices, to receive permission 
from the Egyptian Government to undertake. 
With regard to Zoan (Sdn), he explained that 
the main object of their explorations was to 
recover somewhat of the unknown period of the 
shepherd kings, the Hyksos. In this they had 
hitherto been foiled simply by the immensity 
of the area. Where in the expanse of ruins 
should they seek the town of that period? A 
district stretching as far as from the Royal 
Institution to Bayswater and as wide as from 
there to the Thames could not be explored in a 
year, nor in ten years; and when he said that 
some of the mounds rose to the height of eighty 
feet, and that earth had to be ace to 
four times the depth at which Roman remains 
were found in London, it would be realised that 
thoroughly to clear such a site would take 
centuries of work rather than the few mon 
that could be given to it between the rains and 
the heat of one season. The whole of that 
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area, however, had been examined to depths of 
ten feet, twenty fect, or thirty feet, so that 
there was not a space of more than 300 yards 
in any part untouched by excavations, and 
many districts had been riddled with pits. In 
some places they had touched remains that 
probably went back to before the Egyptian 
Empire, perhaps to the Hyksos period ; but in 
by far the greater part of the workings they 
were always met by Greek and Roman re- 
mains. Describing then in detail what had 
been done at San, he pointed to a plan show- 
ing the position of about three hundred blocks 
of the great temple which was excavated by 
Mariette more than twenty years ago, and had 
since remained untouched, and expressed the 
belief that, by cleaning and clearing around 
every accessible block of stone, and by copying 
every fragment of inscription that could be 
found, the most complete account had been 
rendered of any site in Egypt. The informa- 
tion thus obtained had enabled the history of 
the place to be worked out, and had exhibited 
the successive changes and destructions that 
had overtaken the great works, left there by 
the rulers of each period. In one house (of 
the time of Aurelius, 174 A.D.) was found a 
glass zodiac, with the heads of the months 
painted in ochre and the signs laid on in gold 
foil, This was the only Roman zodiac yet 
found in Egypt; the only representation of 
the heads of the months, so far as he could 
learn; and the only example of painting on 
glass found in that country or, indeed, else- 
where, excepting a vase found in Cyprus. 
Along with the zodiac was found the only 
glass lens yet discovered in Egypt. This, a 
mass of colourless glass, two and a half inches 
in diameter, was exhibited, together with fine 
glass mosaics, woven embroidery of many 
colours, delicate porcelain statuettes, and part 
of a beautiful gilt relief, with bronze window 
lattice from Pithom, the first known. He had, 
he hoped, said enough to show that in a season 
of steady work they might be sure of obtain- 
ing new and interesting results, to enrich their 
museums with unique and valuable objects, and 
to win the keys to all their existing collections 
by the systematic excavation and research 
which would yield a knowledge of the pecu- 
liarities proper to ages and localities of which 
as yet they knew so little. 

Mr R. Stuart Poole presented a financial 
statement, which showed a balance to the credit 
of the Fund of £2,162. This included £400 
subscribed to the special Sin Exploration Fund 
of £1,000 started by Mr. W. Fowler, M.P., to 
which £250 more had been promised, £350 re- 
maining to be subscribed. It was proposed to 
expend during next year a sum of £1,650, of 
which £150 would be spent on publications and 
the remainder on excavations and explorations. 
It was also proposed to send out an English 
student of Egyptology to assist Mr. Petrie. To 
do this an expenditure of £250 per annum for 
three years would have to be provided. One 
gentleman had already promised to give £500 
if £250 more were subscribed within a fort- 
night. American contributions, for which the 
Fund was indebted to the exertions of the Rev. 
W. C. Winslow, of Boston, United States, hon. 
Treasurer for America to the Fund, now 
amounted to £260. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, hon. sec., con- 
gratulated the society upon ‘‘ discoveries” 
which had been made at home by the Com- 
mittee and hon. secretaries during Mr. Petrie’s 
absence in Egypt. Many new friends and 
supporters had hon by them discovered in 
England and elsewhere, including 171 American 
donors and subscribers, of which number 
three were heads of colleges, twenty-seven 
dignitaries of the church, nineteen distinguished 
University professors, and thirty-two members 
of Congress. Miss Edwards claimed, in this 





connexion, the discovery of a silver mine in 
the United States of America, ‘‘ from which 
the ore is conveniently extracted in a ready- 
minted condition, and every blow of the pick 
produces a yield of shining American dollars.”’ 
Finally, ‘‘ an object of the utmost rarity, quite 
new, and in admirable preservation had Tose 
discovered; an object more curious than any 
antiquity in the British Museum—namely, a 
young English student of Egyptology, bein 
the first specimen of that article which h 
turned up for a whole generation.” Had none 
such come to light, there would not be an 
Englishman capable, thirty years hence, of 
reading an Egyptian inscription; and con- 
ae the Egypt Exploration Fund (if 
still pursuing its work) would be compelled to 
send its discoveries of tablets and papyri to 
Paris or Berlin for translation. It was to be 
hoped that England would now be spared this 
national disgrace. Miss Edwards next pro- 
ceeded to give an outline of the work about to 
be undertaken. Mr. Petrie’s labour at Sdn, 
while already productive of the beautiful col- 
lections, and of a mass of large objects, tablets, 
sphinxes, and vases, still warehoused at Sin, 
pro mised each season to bring to light docu- 
me nts of earlier date, and still higher historical 
value. M. Naville would resume the researches 
which had led to the greatest modern illustra- 
tion of early Hebrew history, the discovery of 
Pithom, and would be especially Goested te 
resolving the problem of the Exodus route, 
while he would also be engaged in the explora- 
tion of two most important sites of remote 
antiquity discovered by Mr. Petrie. 

Mr. W. Fowler, M.P., moved-—‘‘That this 
meeting present to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, under conditions to be specified, a 
selection of antiquities here exhibited, collected 
by Mr. Petrie.” 

Mr. James Fergusson having seconded the 
resolution, it was unanimously passed. 

The Chairman, in moving the next resolutions, 
—_ first of the zeal for archaeology dis- 
played by our Transatlantic cousins, and, 
secondly, made an acknowledgment of the 
debt of gratitude the Committee owed M. 
Maspero for his kindness in furthering the 
objects they had in view. The motions agreed 
to with acclamation were—‘ That the meeti 
present to the Museum of Boston, Unite 
States, a second selection, accompanied by a 
cordial vote of thanks to the Rev. W. C. Win- 
slow, hon. treasurer of the Fund for America ; 
and other collections to the museums of Bristol, 
Bolton, York, Liverpool, Sheffield, Edinburgh, 
and Geneva, to Charterhouse School, to Miss 
Edwards for a college, and to the Museum at 
Boolak, with a vote of thanks to Prof. Maspero.”’ 

The American Minister cordially acknow- 
ledged the gift on the part of the American 
supporters of the Fund, and expressed his in- 
tention of becoming a subscriber. 

Mr. George H. Pope, of Clifton, accepted on 
behalf of Bristol and other Museums. 

Photographic views of historic and other 
sculptures dating from the twelfth Dynas 
(above 2,000 years B.c.) to the Roman period, 
found at San and Pithom, were then showed by 
the use of the lime-light lantern, Mr. Petrie, who 
had taken the photographs himself, describing 
briefly the chief points of interest in each. 








OBITUARY. 


DIETHELM MEYER, the well-known = genre 
painter, died in Munich, October 18, at the age 
ot forty-four. He was a native of Baden, in 
Aargau, and in his boyhood studied for three 
years under Deschwanden, in Stans. He com- 

leted his art education at Munich and Paris. 

is summers were invariably spent in his 
fatherland, where he painted the scenes from 
Swiss Alpine life in the Sennhiitte, mountain 





festivals, hunting episodes, and the like, which 
made him so popular throughout Germany. 
Most of his wor ve been photographed by 
the Hanfstiing] Kunsthandlung at Munich. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN ARIAN CHURCH ON THE PALATINE HILL, 
St. Maur, Ventnor: Oct. 20, 1884. 

When in Rome in 1881, I was much interested 
in a building which had been recently excavated 
and laid bare in the centre of the stadium of 
Domitian on the Palatine Hill. It is of an 
elliptical shape; at the south-west end is a 
kind of semicircular fountain, at the north-east 
end is a platform, the part towards the centre 
being rectangular in shape, while the part next 
the walls is semicircular. It is raised about six 
inches above the floor of the building. The 
masonry of the walls is of that kind called 
opus miatum, in which bricks and rough stones 
are set in alternate layers at regular intervals, 
This style is usually attributed to the fourth 
and fifth centuries. It is known in Rome as 
the style of the Decadence. Stamps of Theo- 
doric have been found on some of the bricks. 
Several tesserae of glass mosaic have been found 
on the floor of the building. This elliptical 
building is about one hundred and eighty-nine 
feet long, and about ninety broad. 

I — 4 a rough plan of the building and 

sent it to Mr. Fergusson, from whom I received 
the following reply :— 
‘Tt certainly promises to be one of the most in- 
teresting ‘finds’ of late years in Rome; but itis so 
exceptional in churches that it will require very 
detailed plans before its real character can be 
ascertained. My present impression, as based on 
your sketch, is that it is an Arian church as contra- 
distinguished from a Roman basilica.’’ ‘‘ The 
elliptical building, I fancy, must be an early choir 
with a semicircular procession path behind it.” 

On my enquiring further from him what were 
the plan and arrangements of an Arian church 
his reply was— 

‘*Tt is very difficult to define what an Arian church 
really is ; but there are at Ravenna and other places 
in Italy certain churches which are neither Roman 
Catholic basilicas nor tomb-houses, which I have 
always considered as Arian.”’ 
He further writes :— 
‘* When I was full of the subject, and thinking of 
nothing else than the plans and arrangements of 
Christian churches, I fancied I could distinguish 
without difficulty those that belonged to the Arian 
from those which belonged to the Orthodox 
Catholics. There was a largeness and simplicity, 
combined with an absence of conventionality, be- 
longing to Arian churches which was, I thought, 
sufficient to distinguish them from the others, 
and at the time I had very little doubt on the 
subject; and, when I saw the plan of the building 
on the Palatine, I felt confident it was an Arian 
church.’’ 
There is every reason to conclude Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s view is the correct one. It is most 
robable that Theodoric, being an Arian, would 
ve wished during his abode in Rome to have 
some place of worship for himself on the 
Palatine Hill, apart from the orthodox Romans. 
Though Theodoric was an Arian, he in no way 
rsecuted the Catholics, and he let the Romans 
eep their own laws and all that they were 
used to. In that generous and tolerant spirit 
he, perhaps, built this church in a part of the 
Palatine where it could not be seen and prove 
a matter of offence to the intolerant and orthodox 
Roman. 

There can be no doubt that the building, from 
the style of its walls, and the bricks bearing 
the stamp of Theodoric, must belong to the 
time of Theodoric. The presence of the tesserae 
of glass mosaic found on the floor of the building 
would appear to confirm the view that the 
elliptical building was a church. 

Hopper M. WEsTROPP. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


We understand that Dr. J. Burgess, the 
archaeologist for Southern and Western India, 
has at present in preparation the following 
works :—(1) A volume on the Buddhist Stipas 
at Amaravati and J pet, which he ex- 
amined early in 1882; but the sculptures he 
then packed were not taken to Madras till last 
season, where they have now been all photo- 
graphed. (2) On the Mohammedan Architec- 
ture of Gujarat, illustrated by a large and very 
fine series of drawings and photographs. (3) 
On the great Hindu temple of Rameswaram 
and the architecture of Madura in Southern 
India. (4) A volume of inscriptions from the 
south is being printed at Madras, and is nearly 
complete. (5) Another a of the 
ancient remains throughout the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and adjoining districts, with inscrip- 
tions, is being printed at Bombay. The follow- 
ing surveys are also in progress, viz. :—(1) The 
Seven Pagodas, near Madras, on which it is 
intended to publish a monograph; (2) the Hindu 
remains at Hampi or Bijyanagar, illustrated 
with a complete series of architectural draw- 
ings; (3) the earliest temples and inscriptions 
at Conjeveram ; and (4) the early and mediaeval 
antiquities of Dharwar and neighbouring dis- 
tricts in the south of the Bombay Presidency. 
Dr. Burgess has only recently recovered from 
an operation for cataract, which has somewhat 
retarded the preparation of his work. This will 
supplement the second part of Mr. Fergusson’s 
uable work T'ree and Serpent Worship. 


WE hear that Mr. Tiburce de Mare, the now 
well-known aquafortist, has received the com- 
mission of the State to engrave for it the 
famous Lancret of the Louvre, a landscape 
with a group of skating figures. M. Gaillard 
recently executed—likewise as a State com- 
mission—a plate of a famous Rembrandt of the 
Louvre—one of the most notable of his ‘‘ sujets 
pieux.” 


Ir is proposed to form an International 
Chalcographical Society on the same plan as 
the P phical Society. The object of 
the new society will be to publish facsimiles of 
the rarest and most precious early prints, so as 
to promote the scientific study of the history 
of engraving in its earlier stages by com- 
parisons which cannot be e with the 
originals, now scattered through all the public 
and private collections in Europe. The pro- 
moters of the movement are Vicomte Henri 
Delaborde, Georges Duplessis, Dr. Friedrich 
Lippman, Prof. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Richard 
Fisher, Mr. F. 8. Haden, Mr. John Malcolm 
of Poltalloch, and Mr. William Mitchell. 


A REDUCED facsimile of the beautiful Cupid 
border engraved on copper by Bartolozzi in 
1763, to be used this year for the ticket of 
admission to the Lord Mayor’s Banquet at 
Guildhall, will appear in the revised one- 
volume edition of Mr. Tuer’s monograph on 
Bartolozzi now in the press. 


M. Philippe Burty has just delivered at the 
Union centrale a course of three lectures on the 
ceramic art of Japan. There was a large 
audience on each occasion, and the lectures 
have excited great interest. 


WE have received from the Autotyps Com- 
pany a striking reproduction of a head of 
Wordsworth, drawn in chalk by B. R. Haydon 
im 1818. The original drawing, which bears 
the signature of Haydon and of Wordsworth, 
is now in the possession of Mr. Walter Field, 
The portrait is full of character, and the auto- 
type copy is a very favourable sample of the 
Capacities of the process. 


B AN exhibition devoted to pictures of sport 
will shortly be opened at the gallery of M. 
George Petit at Paris. It will include works 





by Géricault, Horace Vernet, Eug. Lamy, &c., 
and a number of English sporting prints. 


Aw exhibition of the works of Mr. G. F. 
Watts is to be held in New York. 


THERE are now on view at the Bethnal Green 
Museum some choice specimens, lent by Mr. 
Joseph Bond, of English silver-work of the 
time of Queen Anne and the early Georges. 
The pair of silver sconces (Nos. 21 and 22) 
bearing the English hall-mark of the year 1703, 
is a singularly fine example of the best repoussé 
work of the famous artificer, John Rand, of 
Lombard Street. Visitors will be attracted by 
the chaste and massive helmet-shaped silver 
ewer (No. 28), which bears the hall-mark of the 
year 1700. Among the specimens of a later 
date are some that have a high historical 
interest. No. 42 is a silver-guilt snuff-box, 
presenting the features of Nelson from a cast 
taken after death. There is also a two-handled 
silver vase with designs (by Flaxman) com- 
memorating Nelson’s victories. The engraved 
female figures in the square silver salver, No. 
44, are by Hogarth. Mr. Bond has had drawn 
up a good descriptive catalogue of the collec- 
tions, well printed and well illustrated, and 
copies of the catalogue are presented to visitors 
gratis. ; 








THE STAGE. 

THERE is in the Parisian theatres just now as 
great a reliance upon the revivals of old plays 
as is shown on our own stage. And long ruus 
are there as much a thing of course as they are 
here. Apart from the newest revival at the 
Théitre Frangais, several others have had some 
share of success, while in the matter of long 
runs, Georges Ohnet’s ‘‘ Maitre de Forges,” at 
the Gymnase, bids fair to rival the longest runs 
of which melodrama—not farcical comedy—can 
show any record in London. The house is 
crowded nightly, and the greatest part of the 
success of a piece so radically disagreeable is 
assuredly owing to the excellence of the in- 
terpretation. At another theatre, M. Sardou 
is pursuing actively the rehearsals of his 
‘‘ Théodora,” in which Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt 
is to play the principal part. It is said that 
the author himself reads and to some extent 
performs the part at the present rehearsals, 
which Mdme. Bernhardt is unable to attend. 
The lady remains in a state of great nervous 
depression at her seaside villa near Havre. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


At the Crystal Palace last Saturday Berlioz’s 
overture, ‘‘ Le Corsaire,” was performed. It 
is an om | work of the composer’s, and, though 
lively and attractive, is not specially character- 
istic. This overture, according to the authority 
of Herr Richard Pohl, ‘‘ was conceived in 1831, 
during a tempestuous voyage from Marseilles 
to Livorno.” Berlioz, however, in his Mémoires, 
points toa later period when the music most 
probably specially occupied his attention. When 
in Rome, he used during the summer heat to 
spend whole days in a cool confessional in 
St. Peter’s drinking in the burning poetry of 
Byron. ‘‘I followed,” he says, ‘the Corsair 
in his desperate adventures.” An orchestral 
interlude, ‘‘ Salve Polonia,” from Liszt’s third 
oratorio, ‘‘ Stanislaus,” was the novelty of the 
afternoon. The piece commences with an 
andante pietoso, in which the composer uses a 
dreary dum from his setting of the Eighty- 
fourth Psalm, and then we have some Polish 
airs worked up in a noisy and commonplace 
fashion. The interlude may suffer by being 
given in detached form; but, if it be a fair 
sample of the rest of the work, we certainly 
should not care to hear more. Malle. Clotilde 








7k ——— 
Kleeberg was again the pianist. She performed 
Chopin’s Concerto in E minor: the first move- 
ment was correctly interpreted, the romance 
somewhat coldly; but the lively rondo was 
played with great charm and brilliancy. After- 
wards the young lady gave some short solos; 
her rendering of Heller’s elegant Valse (op. 93, 
no. 2) was particularly good, and she received 
much applause. Mdme. Minnie Hauk was the 
vocalist; she sang “‘ Elsa’s Dream”; but was 
heard to far greater advantage in the ‘‘ Haba- 
nera” from ‘‘Carmen,” and in other light 
songs. The concert concluded with Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C minor. 

The Borough of Hackney Choral Association 
gave its first concert of the season at the Town 
Hall, Shoreditch, on Monday evening, Nov. 3. 
The choice of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Athalie’’ was 
an appropriate one, seeing that the following 
day was the anniversary of the composer's 
death. The performance was a brilliant one. 
The choir has been increased, and voices and 
orchestra are now better balanced. The solos 
were well’sung by Miss Marianne Fenna, Mdme. 
de Fonblanque, and Miss Damian. The verses 
were not recited; and their omission is rather 
detrimental to the third number of the work. 
The second part of the programme contained a 
selection from the works of Handel: not well- 
worn solos and choruses from the favourite 
oratorios, but seldom-heard pieces such as 
‘‘ Dryads, Sylvans with fair Flora,’ solo, with 
chorus from ‘‘The Triumph of Time and 
Truth,” and the beautiful air, ‘ Guardian 
Angels,”’ from the same oratorio; and for their 
excellent rendering of these songs Mdme. de 
Fonblanque and Miss M. Fenna gained much 
applause. Miss Fenna also sang ‘‘ Let the 
bright seraphim” (trumpet obbligato, Mr. W. 
Morrow), and even this familiar air took a 
novel form, for it was brought to a close at the 
end of the B minor section, the chorus imme- 
diately following. This was how Handel him- 
self intended it to be sung. Miss Damian was 
heard to great — in ‘‘Cara sposa,” 
from “Rinaldo.” Besides these pieces the 
choir sang two of the finest choruses from 
the musical drama ‘“ Hercules,” ‘Jealousy ! 
infernal Pest” and ‘‘Love and Hymen.” 
The selection commenced with a first-rate 
performance of the Gverture to ‘‘ Samson.” 
The choir is certainly the best, both ia quantity 
and quality, that we have heard at these 
concerts, and while listening to the singing on 
Monday, we could not help thinking that were 
this enterprising society, with its well-voiced 
members and energetic conductor (Mr. E. 
Prout) to move westwards, it would do so 
with advantage to itself and to the musical 
public. At the second concert on December 
22, Dvorik’s ‘“‘Stabat Mater” will be per- 
formed, 

Herr Richter commenced his short autumn 
series of concerts at St. James’s Hall, on 
Tuesday, October 28. The programme con- 
tained no novelty, but the hall was crowded. 
From a financial point of view this is, of course, 
highly satisfactory; but we cannot keep on 
writing about the ‘‘ Tannhaiiser’” Overture, 
and the ‘‘Tristan’’ Introduction and Finale, 
and other familiar pieces, and everyone knows 
how magnificently they are rendered by Herr 
Richter and his band. Schubert’s Symphony 
in ,C occupied the second part of the pro- 

mme. On Tuesday, November 4, Brahms’ 
third Symphony, the success of last season, 
was repeated. Besides several Wagner excerpts 
the programme included Liszt's Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 4, given for the first time at 
these concerts. This piece, with its taking 
melodies, local colour, and effective orchestra- 
tion, gave great satisfaction, and the public 
tried hard for an encore, which Herr Richter 
wisely declined. The attendance was again 
very good. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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THE NILE EXPEDITION. 


LARGE SCALE MAP OF THE NILE, 


From DONGOLA to KHARTUM. 
Prepared chiefly from Maps issued by the Intelligence Branch of the War Offica 


The Nile is coloured throughout; an inset Map shows the area of the Map and its connexion with Lower 
ts and a few Notes in letterpress are added. 

et-el-A bd, 150 miles North of Don oie all te teen pocteten 3 Hannek (the Third Cataract), 

, Berber, Shendy, and Khartum. te places on the river, together 
with the Caravan Routes of the Desert. Scale, 16 miles to 1 in. ; size, 22 = 28 oy cae 2s. 6d., — sheet, post- 

free, 2s.7d.; unfolded, packed on roller, post-free, 3s. ; mounted, in cloth case, 5s. ; post-free, 5s 
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NEW NOVELS. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 

J UDITH SHAKESPEARE. By William 
BLACK, Author of ‘Shandon Bells.” ‘‘ Madcap 
Violet,”’ ‘ke. 3 vols., Crown 8vo, 3is. 6d. 

“ Readers can hardly tail to be Gua to the author 
for so pretty a picture of old English life, ,grouped 


figure in English histo: 
around the greatest figu g tory.’ , 
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Lonpon: 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
GIR TOM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of “Hester,” ‘The Wizard’s Son,” &c, 
8 vols,, Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR PERCIVAL.” 
WMITCHELHURST PLACE. By Margaret 
VELEY, Author of “For Percival.” 2 vols., 


Globe 8vo, 12s. 
** An exceedingly good novel.” —Guardian. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. PHILIP GILBERT 
HAMERTON. 


HUMAN INTERCOURSE. By Philip 


GILBERT HAMERTON, Author of “The Inte 
** Etchers 





lectual Lite,” “ Thoughts about Art,” 
and Etching,” &e, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


NEW 7. BY THE AvTaOR C OF “JOHN ~ 
HALIFAX, GEN 
AN UNSENTIMENTAL “JOURNEY 
through CORNWALL. _By the AUTHOR of 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” With 
Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy. 4to, 12s. 6d. 


THE BISHOP OF Ree BAMPTON LEC- 


THE RELATIONS between RELIGION 
and SCIENCE. Eight Lectures preached before 
the University of Oxford in the year 1884 on the 
Foundation of the a Rev. JOHN BAMPTON, 
M.A., Canon of Salis By the Right Rev. 
FREDERICK, ronD “B SHOP OF EXETER. 
Demy 8vo, 8s. éd. 


Third Edition, Second Thousand.—2 vols., Demy 


8vo, 363. 

THE LIFE of FREDERIOK DENISON 
MAURICE, Chiefly Told in his Lette: 
Edited by his Son, FREDERIOK. MAURICE, 
With Two Portraits. _ 


MONTCALM and WOLFE. By Francis 
PARKMAN, Author of “Pioneers of France in 
the New World, ” “The Old Régime in Canada,” 
&c. With Portraits and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo. Vol. 
I., 128. 6d. (Vol. II. in the press. 


THE PSALMS. With Introductions and 
Critical Notes. By Rev. A. C. JENNINGS, M. 4. 
assisted in Parts by W. H. LOWE, M.A. 

2 vols., Crown 8vo, 10s.6d. each. Vol. i Books L 
and Ii., Psalms I. to LXXII. Second Edition, 


Revised. (Ready. 
(Vol. ol. IL., in the press. 


TREATISE on the DYNAMICS of the 
SYSTEM of RIGID BODIES. By EDWARD 
JOHN ROUTH, LL.D.. F.R.S., D.8c., Fellow of 
the University of London; Hon. Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, pasate, With Examples. 
Fourth Edition, Revised_and Enlarged. 2 vols. 
Vol. I., Elementary, 14s. Vol. Il., Advanced, 14s. 


Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER contains :— 

1. * PLAY: aScene from the Life of the Last Century.” 
I Erotic ce) Atter HuGH THOMSON. 

2. ETON. By Mowbray Morris. With Illustrations. 

3. LHOUGHTS in a HAMMOCK (Poem). By WALTER 
CRANE. With Tinetentions a weer = 

4, THAT LERRIBLE MAN. V.E 

56. THE MET ES TAS of RIMMING ty x a Mary F. 
RosBInson. With Illustrations, 

3. BABY LINGUISTIUS. By James SuLty. 

TA LR AFFAIR. Chaps. V.—VII. By Huan 

lONWAY 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZIN: E, 


No. 301, for NOVEMBER, price 1s., contains :— 
LORD Less MEMOIRS. 
THK HOUSE ot COMMO 
BURRUOUGHDALE of BORROUGHDALE. 

Chaps. I., IT. 


ARBADOS. 
INTERVENTION at the CAPE. 
THE f LEXTERS as HERO. 
w of the MONTH. 


Lonpon: MACMILLAN & CO. 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 





New Volume, now ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HARRIET MARTINEAT. 


By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 





Lonpon : 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Prace. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE HAUNTED HOMES 


TRADITIONS OF 


SECOND 


AND FAMILY 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


SERIES. 


By JOHN H. INGRAM. 





Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN 


& CO., 


13, Watertoo Piace. 





Fifth Edition. Just ready, 6s. 
Size, 15 inches by 114 inches. 


JACKDAW of RHEIMS 


(ILLUSTRATED BY JESSOP.) 
Trmes.—“ Can never fail to amuse.”’ 
SaTuRDAY REviEw.—“ Very comically illustrated.” 
SprcTaTor.—“ Decidedly good.” 
GRapuHic.—“ Very cleverly executed.” 
ILLusTRATED LoNDON NEws.—“ Irresistibly comical.” 
STanDARD.—“ A gem both of illustration and printing.” 
MornineG Post.—‘ A series of clever pictures.” 





First Edition, Ready 1st October, 10s. 


THE LAY OF ST. ALOYS 


(INGOLDSBY LEGEND). 


The Old Letter with New Illustrations, drawn 
by E. M. Jzssor. 


Uniform with the *‘ Jackdaw of Rheims.”’ 





London: Eyre & Sporiswoopr, Great New-street, E.C. Retail of all Booksellers. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER, 1884. No. DCCCXXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
THE RIGHT HON, JOHN WILSON CROKER,—No. 1. 
OUTLYING PROFESSIONS, 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES,—Part IV. 
AN ARTIST'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
ALEXANDER NESBITT, EX-SCHOOLMASTER, 
THREE GLIMPSES OF A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE, 
“OUR WILLIAM.’ By C. 
FACTS VERSUS MID-LOTHIAN FALLACIES. 


Edinburgh and London ; WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


TIME. 


No. 68, NOVEMBER, 1834, Demy 8vo, 6d, 
AS AVON FLOWS. By H. Scott Vixce. 
A CURIOUS CONVERSION. By F. Lowrey, 
“ OFVER SVERIGE.’ By J, J. BRITTON, 


A DARK PAGE in FAMILY HISTORY : the Koytes of Hidcote Boise. By 
F, SCARLETT POTTER. 


A STUDY of D. G. ROSSETTI, By Frepx. Coorer. 
MISS ANDERSON’S “ GALATEA.” 
And other Articles, 
London ;: 6, White Hart-street, Paternoster-square. 








Fifth Edition, 3,000 Coptes, 12s, 


OUR IRON ROADS: their History, Con- 
struction, and Administration. By FREDERICK 8, WIL.IAMS. 


“Curious and fascinating volume.”—Saturday Review. 

** Reads like a romance,” —Engineering. 

** Large amount of interesting information.”—Railway News. 

“ All the interest and variety of an exciting novel.”—Scotgman. 

“* One of the most interesting books that ever came into our hands.” 
Sheffield Indepe: 





BEMROSE & SONS, London and Derby. 





Just out. 


CAPTAIN BURTON'S CAMOENS. 


Vols. V., VI. The Lyricks. Sonnets, Canzons, Odes, and Sextines. 
Englished by RICHARD F, BURTON, and imprinted for the Translator 
= ee in October, 1884. 2 vols, 12mo, viii. and 540 pp., extra 
clot 8. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE LUSIADS., 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 12s. 
CAMOENS: his Life and his Lusiads: 


aCommentary. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 16s, 
London: BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 








THIS DAY.—Fcap. 8vo, ONE SHILLING. 
Post-free, 14 Stamps. 


ARK DAYS. By Hven Conway, Author 

of “Called Back,” being Arrowsmith s Christmas Annual for 1884. 
Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH, 11, Quay-street. 

London ; GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, St. Paul’s-churchyard 
And all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
By the Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 


It brings together information not contained in any ingle work extant. 
London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Paternosier-row. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d , post-free. 
LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of the 


ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 
By J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 


CONTENTS : I, INTRODUCTORY.—II. ** TREASON and LOYALTY.”— 
ll, “THE LIMITS of een FORCE."—IV, “THE LIMITS of 
PHYSICAL FORCE.”—V. SOURCES of POPULAR ENTHU- 

SIASM.”—VI. “* REPUBLICANISM Form and Substance.” 


London: ALEXANDER & " SHEPHEARD, 21, Castle-street, Holborn ; 
And all Booksellers. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELEX! THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & 8S. GATTI. 








cyening.ats, IN THE RANKS. 
Everied at?is,by TURN HIM OUT. 





AY*2 5" THEATRE. 


Under the Management of Mr. LEE BALMAINE. 


Mr. JOHN 8, CLARKE (specially engaged). 
On WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12, at 8.15, will be produced a new Drama, in a 
prologue and three acts, by F. *C. BURNAND, entitled 
JUST IN TIME, 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Musical Farce, in one act, entitled 
BUSTLE’S BRIDE. 
Acting Managers, Mr. A. SWANBOROUGH and Mr. E. BROWN. 


OU RT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL, 





Every evening, at 8.45, will be produced an Original Play, in three acts, 
by BRONSON HOWARD, a 
MRS. WINTHROP. 


YOU: INT’ . 
Preceded, at 8, by A MODEL OF A WIFE. 


RURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 





Every evening, at 8, THE WORLD. 
Preceded, at 7.25, by HARRY NICHOLLS’s Farce, 
TIMSON’S LITTLE HOLIDAY. 





MPIRE THEATRE. 


Lessees, Messrs, VARGUES and DE CHASTELAIN, 


TO-NIGHT, the successful Comic Oper., entitled 
which bas been transferred (by arrang. ment with Miss Harris) to this 
Theatre. 


Followed, at 10.15, by a new grand Ler ta Action, founded on Hoff- 
man’s celebrated story, entitled COPPELL 


GZ RAND THEATRE, 


ISLINGTON. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 





may resin, at8, THE SUNNY SOUTH, 
in which Mr. George Darrell, the celebrated actor-author, will make 
his first as cobtaanaes in England in his original character, Matt Morley. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce. 





EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MaT ROBSON. 


Every evening, at 8,15, FOLLE FARINE. 
adapted from Ouida’s Novel, 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce. 
General Manager, Mr, E, N. HALLOWS. 





QuUYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee and Managcress, Mrs, A. CONOVER. 


TO-NIGHT, TWINS, 
= highly successful fay of which was temporarily suspended owing to a 
or will Juced 








()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Maneger, Mr. HARRINGTON BAILY. 


sets evening, at 9, NITA’S cABee. 
Preceded, at 8, by VICE-VERS. 
lesdames Venne, Bufton, Miller, veion ‘Stirling, and Bruce ; Messrs. 
T. G, Warren, H, Saker, P, Clark, Edward Kose, F, 1. Herbert, W. Gregory, 
A. B. Tapping, H. Eversfield, E. ym Armstrong, 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EpGar Bruce. 





Every evening, at 8.15, a new Play, in a prologue and three acts, written 
by HU@H Conway and ComYys CARR, entitled 


CALLED BACK, 
Preceded, at 7.45, by SIX AND EIGHTPENCE. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manag , Mrs. SWAN 








very evening, at*.30, OUR BOY 


Every 8. 
MR. DAVID Janne in his mepaal s character of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK. 
P led, at 7.30, by SU) SHINE. 





TOOLE THEATRE. 


ae Mr, J. L. TOOLE, 


Under the management of Wi! ie Fdouin and Lionel Brough. 
Every a at 8.30, New Bur 


equ 
& BA BES; OR, WHINE FROM THE WOOD, 
pm of Pav LTON aud W. C. Lev 


eded, at 7.40, by a new Demestie Comedy written specially for 
Lionel Grough), by T. EDGAR FrEMBESTON, eutitled ieiiad 
Y. 


OFF 
Business Manager, Mr, Gilbert Tate. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 





ery eveninz, at 8, will be produced a new five-act Play of Modern 
Ragin Middie-class Life, by Hamar A. om entitled ss 
N D SIN 
in lowing Mr. Thomas Thorne will make his re-appearance, with the * 
meres, Powerful cast:—Messrs, Henry Neville, Mackintosh. Frederick 
ewe W Leatoeq, KAM. Gayton Gea w. . Howe, a “H. B. Con- 
‘essrs. on & Cecil Cissy G 
A. Giffard, and Kate Phillips ‘ 








THE LONDON LIBRARY, 


_ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


ae Sie teeten. President—Lorp Hovanuron. 
ice-Presidents—The t Hon. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; His Grace the LoRD ARCH 
Lorp TENNYSON ; E. H. Bunsury, Esq. caspsiecintmae 
Trustees—LORD HOUGHTON, Eat of CARNARVON, EArt of ROSEBERY. 
Committee— 
Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. H. W. Freeland, a W. _Watkiss Lloyd, Esq. _| Rev. Mark Pattison. 


F. W. Burton, Wy ape Ge Setes Esq. H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq. F. Pollock, Esq. 


Var, Archdeacon Cheetham. St. George Mivart, Esq. 


Rev. Dr. 

J.C. Conybeare, Esq. C.M. Kennedy, ‘sq. -» ©.B. James Cotter Morison, E G. R. a E 
H. R. Droop, Esq. A. Lang, g, Esq. Professor Henry a Herbert Spencer. 
Rev. E. E. Estcourt. Rev.Stanley Leathes,D.D. | Dr. Munk. Leslie Stephen, s, a. 

The Lib: contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a-year without Entrance-fee; or £2, with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fitteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-rooms open from 10 to halt-past 6. Catalogue (1875), 
price 16s.; to Members, 12s. Supplement (1875-80), price 5s. ; a aE 4s. ane ectus on application. 


ERI HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Str ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 


Surgeons of England, writes :—‘‘ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more Nholeocme preparation of Cocoa.’’—Dr. 
“* Strictly pure; well manufactured in onety, way.”’—W. W. Stoppart, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 
= ay ocoa, & portion of oil extracted.’’—CHARLEs A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R. 0.8.1 , Analy st for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 
_ NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 


———— pHencx FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp Srreer 
I R K B E oC K B A N K, and CHARING CRKO88, LONDON.—Established 1783, 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
pageenen peme mee es Chancery-lane. world, 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Baukers, Loss claims d with p itude and lib ity. 
and Interest allowed on the mini monthly bal when not drawn WILL 1AM C, MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries 
below £25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, ” 

oe Bank also —- money on Deposit at Three per cont, Iuterest re- | — 

ie on dem 


Wittisg snd ober becuse Yatatier mecaeona us | ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
mds, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks PRINTERS OF 


Tattore of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
P on application. 


fimaseh. 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. Periodicals. 


Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS Metion, call ‘all General Commercial Work. 
THROUGHOUT 


Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 


DER’S HIRE SYSTEM. PRINTING WORKS. 
x 0 5 Tae extgteal, best, and most liberal, LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
UNDED A.D 1868, (OPPosiTE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OF FICE). 
Cash — rm extra charge for time given. 
(Mlastrated Pricec Catalogue, with full particularsof terms, post-free. 


F. MOEDER To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


248,349,250, Tottenbam-court-road, and |9, 2, and 31, Morwell-street, W 


Menenreainstes iy ene Norms” | PZRAND & COS OWN SAUCE, 
PERILS ——— ON EVERY SIDE! Sours, ‘PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
RAILWAY PASSENERS' " ASSURANCE COMPARY, port ‘ED MEATS & YORK & GAME PILES. 





HASSALL, 
































Also 


ACCIDENTS OF ee OR WATER JSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF amis ae 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, LoRte SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 


THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION | GPECIALITLES tor 3 tor INVALIDS. 


of any Accidental Assurance Company. 


CHEE <> + SEE, SSN, Se CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agent: DRESS — 
11, LITTLE } STAN HOPE STREET, 


Wast-END OFFice=8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHAKING ckoss8, 
J. VIAN Secretary. MAYFAIR, W. 





¢ the 
HEAD OFFICE—64, CORNHILL, 1 Tr E.Cc. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


In 2 vols., Roxburgh binding, with Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Facsimile, price 18s., post-free, 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S LIFE and 


LETTERS. E ‘ued rs his winow. 
This Work cont uch i ti s to the earlier life of Bayard 
Taylor which has not bitherto = made public, 








In crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., post-free. 


A FORGOTTEN GENIUS: 


CHARLES WHITEHEAD. By H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. A 
Critical Monograph, 
“* Has considerable interest as a literary curiosity. ”—John Bull. 
“A kindly task has been with and 
loving care.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Now ready, Second Edition, pe printed in fcap. 8vo, price 5s., 
ost-free 


OBITER DICTA. 


CONTENTS : Carlyle—On the Alleged Obscurity of Mr. Browning’s 
Poetry—Truth Huuting—Actors—A Kogue’s Memoirs—The Via Media— 
‘alstaff. 





** Some admirably written essays. . » Amusing and brilliant. . . . 
The book is the book of a highly cultivated man, with a real gift of expros- 
sion, a good deal of humour, a peppy fancy, an imaginative respect for 
religion, and a rather bias. 

“ This brilliant and thought-compelling little tects, ee 
their intellectual grip, which we think really notable, the great ‘aan of 
these essays lies in the fine urbanity of their satirical humour.”— Academy. 





+ Apart from 





In large 4to, ancient MS. style, price 6s. 6d., post-free. 


SHAPIRA’S LAST: He, She, It. 


An Episode in Early Egyptian History, 

This wonderful'y clever skit, which appoared in Germany a few months 
since, has been translated into English rhyme, with all the irresistibly 
comic illustrations given in the original. 

“With its rough canvas cover, corroded seal, and leather thongs for 
clasps ; the torn and broken edges of the imitation papyrus, strined and 
streaked as though by the hand of Time and tho saturation of the waters of 
the Nile ; marvellous'y queint drawings, and generally dilapiduted appear- 
ance, *He, She, It’ offers a ay pd and divorting novelty to lovers of books 
at a reas ynable cost.” —Daily N. 





In 2 vols., aentunte bound in cloth, now ready for delivery to Subscribers, 
he subscription list will be closed very shortly. 


CORNISH WORTHIES: Sketches 


of some Eminent Cornish Men and Families. By WALTER H. 
TREGELLAS. 


A full Subscription Prospcotus will be forwarded on application. 





In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., post-free, 


RECOLLECTIONS of DANTE 


“ Mr. Caine has furnished a pleasant book, and a book that, thanks to its 
agp anne survive,” — 4 thenaeum, 

these pages Mr. Hall Caine reveals no common powers of 

observation and description, a clear and ¢ tyle of 

critical fi jes, and that indescribable sympathy 








with things and thoughts and words and persons which’ gives vivacity to 
literary talent.”—Acudemy. 





Now ready, Cheap Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, , post-free. 


COBWEBS of CRITICISM. By 


T. HALL CAINE, Author of “ Recollections of Rossetti,” &c. 


This Work contains much interesting and curious information concerning 
the reception of the early works of Byron, Keats, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, 
Wordsworth, by Contemporary Critics. 


RECENT VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., post-free. 


A SHEAF of BALLADS, and 


Stories in Verse. (Mostly on Themes {from the Sener World.) To 
Sg gt Tron CARRELLA : a Love Story, and other Poems. By 











In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s., post-free. 


HENRY, and other Tales: Poems. 


By FRANCIS WILLIAM ADAMS, 
“* Bears marks o fdeep and elevated thought. Morning Post. 
a Le | ee nga — Whitehall Revie me = 
ienty of imagination, plenty of power, ~) fi 
eucety.-Laerare We vid! plenty power, @ os cient sense of 





Tn crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s,; gilt edges, price 6s., post-free. 


SONGS AFTER SUNSET. By 
WILLIAM STANILAND, 


“His verses show a keen appreciation of the charms of nature, and 
through most of them there runs a vein of quaint and original thought.” 
Morning Post. 





In crown 8vo, tastefully printed aud bound, price 6s., post-free. 


POEMS. By Edward Henry Noel. 


Just published, crown 8vo, in tasteful cleth, price 4s. 6d. 


THE LASI DAVID, and other 


= we enenymens author is a lover and imitator of Shelley, and has at 
least caught some of the master’s passion fur cioud and sea, "—dcademy. 





London : Ex.ior Srockx, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


SEASON 1884. 
A Smaller BIBLIA PAUPERUM. 


Conteynynge Thyrtie and hte Wodecuttes Il- 

lustratynge the | the sem, Para fis, and Miraclis off 

Oure ~“ and Lacey = Jhesus 

with the @ Propre, s thereoff extracte 

frd the Sriaivall Texte off JOHN WICLIF. With 

Preface by the late DEAN STANLEY. uare 

8vo, printed on hand-made Dutch paper, bound in 

parchment, old style, brass clasps, 10s.6d. Descrip- 

tive Circular on application. 

“The result is a very interesting volume, elegan ageatly 

bound in a cover copied from an old book in the Bri 
Museum.”’— Bibliographer. 








THE ART GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
THE SEVEN AGES of MAN. 


From Shakespeare’s a You Like It.’ ARTIST’ 
EDITION. lustrated with Seven Re 
from Paintings by eminent Artists. Large 4 
elegantly bennt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 10s. oa, 
PoPruLaR EDITION of the above, illustrated with Wood- 
= small ow 16mo, cloth elegant, bevelled 
on on edges, 5s 


AN ARTISTIC G/IFT-BOOK. 
ON TUSCAN HILLS and VENE- 


TIAN WATERS. LINDA VILLARI, Author 

of “In Change ae ged,” &. Illustrated by 
Mrs. Arthur Lemon. Square imp. 16mo, 7s. 6d. 
“The book has been got up iu all a_i well, co - 
will have an interest not only as a valuable gift- 4 
but because of the information which it pent ae 
deeply interesting country.””—Scotsman. 


A CHILD’S GIFT-BOOK, 
FAIRY TALES from BRENTANO. 


Told in English by KATE FREILIGRATH 
KROEKER. Illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould. 
Square imp. 16mo, 5s. 

“ The extravagance of invention displayed in his tales 
will render them welcome in the nursery. The transla- 
tion—not an easy task—has been very cleverly accom- 
plished.”’—A cademy. 

= hem are all commaing, and are of the real old me J 
without lurking moral or sneaking attempts to teach 
anything. The illustrations, by F. Carru ers Gould, 
are excellent, and really illustrate the stories.” 

Saturday Review, 


A BENGALI NOVEL, 
THE POISON TREE: a Tale of 


ry Life in Bengal. LA Pat EAR ORS 

ATTERJEE. ranslated_ b 8S. KNIGHT. 
Salees by WIN ARNO Db M.A., C.S.1. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*“T am glad to recommend this translation to 
English renders, as a work which, a from its charm 
in tecthent and narrative, will certa’ ay give them just, 
if not complete, ideas of the ways of life of their fellow- 
subjects in Bengal.”’ 

Extract from Preface, by Mz. EDWIN ARNOLD. 





NEW WORK ON INDIAN MISSIONS. 
LIFE and WORK in BENARES 


and KUMAON, 1839-77. By JAMES KENNEDY, 
M.A. Introduction, by, Sir WILLIAM ‘MUIR, 


K.C.S.I. Illustra Crown 8vo, cloth, 63 
“T regard this boo! as possecing a@ rare interest, not 
4 be fo the missionary student, but equally so for the 
me 


Extract from Str WILLIAM Mvtr’s Introduction. 


NEW WORK by the Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH. 
THE REALITY of FAITH. By 





the Rev. NEW rie SMYTH, D.D., Author of 
Pe Faiths in New Light,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
oth, 6s. 


Among all the recent writers on theological subjects. 
few can be named who have spoken so fearlessly and 
from the heart, and at the same time so wisely and 
soberly, as the author of ** Old Faiths in New Light.” 








A WELSH STORY, 
THE WRECKERS of LAVER- 


NOCK. By ANNIE JENKYNS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Catalogues post-free on application. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 





SELECTION FROM 


JAMES NISBET & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE SONGS. An Exquisite, Art Gift- -Book. 
ARCHIE [ONES Illustrated an juminated., 
ob By the MAR M of vie Bee rk the 
an a a Sta very great one beauty, 
to confer greater attraction upon a literary 
work.” — Leeds 4, am 
“ These ‘ Life Songs’ are characterised by devout thoughts and aspira- 
tions heavenward, and with the illustrations and i combine to 
beautify a volume’ which yes ree a Te ig ty yenne | '— Record. 
“** Life Songs’ deserves no 


ngs ordina: be exquisitely chaste and 
appropriate manner in which it has oak pettinsteatel mated by its 
authors.”— Morning 


THE EMPIRE of the HITTITES. By 
WM. WRIGHT, B.A. D.D. With Decipherment 
of Hittite Inscriptions by Professo essor SAYOE, LL.D 
a Hittite | Ma Map by Col. Str CHARLES N, 


F.B.8 aptain CON eh and & com. 
lete f Mittite - Tneeristi W. 


plete et F.8.A. «Royal 8vo, ‘cloth, 17s, 6d. 


“The text-book for future 
St. James's Gazette, 
“A lucid summary of all that is known at present.”—@uardian. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, including 
some Pieces never before Published. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 1is. 


SPIRIT FOOTPRINTS. By Mrs. John 
OSTER. Square 16me, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


INSPIRATION: a Clerical Symposium on 
In what sense and within what limits is the Bible 
he Word of God. _By the Ven. 
FARRAR, the Rev. Feades CAIRNS, the Rev. 
Prebendary STANLEY ATHES, the_ Rev. 
Prebendary ROW, the Rev. Prof. J. RADFORD 
rHO OMSON, b Right Rev. the BISHOP of 
AMYCLA, and others. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GOSPEL in GREAT BRITAIN, 
from St. Patrick to John Knox and John Wesley, 
By Ae Rev. 8S. McNAUGHTON. Crown §&yo, 


A most useful outline of Church history.”—Liverpool Mercury. 





re Ba Adafrny: ladies co 
It weuld be hardly possible 











HIGH AIMS; or, Romantic Stories of 
Christian Endeavour. B ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
Author of “A French H Cr. ave, ole ith, 5s. 


LIKE CHRIST: a Se nel to “Abide in 
Christ.”” By the Rev. A. MURRAY. Small crown 


8vo, cloth, 2s 
“A vein of deeply rane sentiment runs through this volume.” 


KNOCKING: the Words of Jesus at the 


Door Fn the Hi A Sacred M onody, By the 
Rey. J. R. MAODUFF, D.D., Author of “ M 
and Night Watches,” &c. Square Jém0, © cloth, 1s. 


** Full of fine thoughts and fine versification.”— Yorkshire 


IVY LEAVES: being Selections, from 


Miss Have s Poems. With elegant "coloured 
borders. ane, cloth, 1s. 


UP HIGH: Friendly Words to those Within 
and to those out the ws of Christ. By the 
Rev. GHORGE VERA M.A., —_ of 
“Strong and Free,” &c. ‘temo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE YOUNG TRAWLER: a Tale of Life, 
Death, and Rescue in the North Sea. By R.M 
BALLANTYNE, Author of “The Lifeboat,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

“ This story is of thesea and | adventure, rm has all the Sationn which 
mark Mr. Ballantyne’s books.”—Scotsman. 


TWICE BOUGHT: a Tale of the Oregon 
Gold Fields. By R. M. -* (—craiaaimaeas Crown 
8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

SILVER CHIMES; or Olive: a Story for 


Children. B HALL, Author of “Rex 
. po a ad aS &c. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 
“ supplier an amusing family chronicle and sundry improviug —. 


GRANDMOTHER'S PIOTURES. By Mrs. 
RSHALL. Crown &vo, Illustrations, 


» 28. 
BERYL and PEARL. y Agnes Giberne. 
Author of “ Kathleen,” By Agr Promise,” &¢. 
Crown Svo, with Lilustrations, cloth, 5s. 


OLD UMBRELLAS; or, Clarrie and Her 
Mother. By AGNES GIBERNE. Crown 8vo, with 
IHustrations, cloth, 2s, 

SEVEN | SONS ; ie The Story of Malcolm 

7 Sie, esha, fe DARLEY DALE, Se 
“ Oy ‘0, wi - 

a. 

RED WALLFLOWER. By Susan 

WARNER, Author of “The Wide, Wide World,” 

&e. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

(“ Golden Ladder Series.”’) 


Loxvon: JAMES NISBET & CO., 
21, Berners Street, W. 
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